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TAIYUENFU; HISTORICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL. 

By Prof. L. R. O. Bkvan. 




left his father's tents in Haran. 

At the present day, in outward appearance, it differs h'ttle from other 
Chinese cities. Surrounded bv massive walls, and i^uarded with formidable 
gates, forty //, some thirteen miles, round is the common rc[)ort, but ei^ht is 
nearer the mark. 

The glory has departed from the ancient capital .md now nearl\' half the 
city is unbuilt upon and below the grounci are broken bricks and stones and 
tiles, fragments of houses that stood, perhaps, before the flood. 

The Shansi native, like his countrxmen elsewhere, is an agriculturalist, 
and famine and opium have decimated the people and robbed them of their 
wealth. F'rom twent\' to twenty -five thousand is about the present popula- 
tiofi of Taiyuenfu. The shops are mean, the buildings poor, and the streets 
are wide for China and not dirtier than one expects after a few \'ears' 
residence inland. 

It is the capital cit\' and so has tvvent\-five civil and four military 
yartnens. Governor, treasurer, judge, magistrates, and all the host of officials 
congregate here, administering to the needs of eight millions of people. The 
Shansi banker is known from Canton to the furthest north, and this city 
boasts of .seven large banks and some fifty smaller ones or cash shops. Alas! 
the opium trade forms a staj^le industr\*, two hundred and fifty shops for 
a population of twenty thousand; the tea shc^ps number two, and still some 
people declare that opium does no real harm to China. Mark this de.serted 
village, see that land but half tilled, watch that swarm of beggars. The 
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common saying is, "twelve men out of every ten" smoke opium, and are, 
consequently, unable to work. In thirty years by famine and opium the 
population has dropped from fourteen to eight millions. 

It is a religious cit}' and possesses four hundred and more temples, and 
still they are building. It boasts an arsenal, ten military camps, five hundred 
policemen, three suburbs, and a lake or inland sea. The middle of this lake 
has no bottom, so the story runs, and reaches to the ocean; here dwells a 
gigantic tortoise that holds in his keeping the good fortune of the city. 

Situated in the main high road from Peking to the Western Provinces, 
Taiyuenfu must become, when railways are opened up, a city of great 
importance. Already a railroad is being built from Taiyuenfu to Chengting, 
which city connects by rail with Peking and Tientsin on the coast. Shansi 
is one huge coal field and possesses enormous deposits of iron ore. Agricul- 
ture will yield to mining and the old fame of Taiyuenfu will return with 
added lustre. Baron Richthofen gives it as his opinion that the world, at 
the present rate of consumption of coal, could be supplied for thousands of 
years from Shansi alone. 

In the future, Taivuenfu must become one of the richest and busiest 
centres of the North and perhaps it is not unfitting that here is being tried 
on a somewhat large scale an experiment in Western Education. 

Of the Educational Institutions in the citv there are several. An 
agricultural college under Japane.se control, a military college, and a police 
institution in embryo. There are three Chine.se middle-grade schools, two of 
which have no pupils, and some fifty small private establi.shments. 

Modern universal education is China's need, not Chinese ancient 
education carried on in the old way that kills all original ideas, and only 
trains the memory — the repeating over the sayings of the old-time sages, and 
the never-ending comments of disciples; the beautiful writing and essay 
moulding ca.st in the same old fashion, that became fixed and unalterable 
thousands of years ago, when officialdom or wealth can win the prize whether 
scholarship be there or no — but education that trains the mind to think, that 
trains the body to act, carried on from day to day, from month to month, 
from year to year, hard work and healthy play, honest effort and fair reward. 

This is China's need, knowledge of the best kind given in the be.st way. 
It is a ca.se of arre.sted development. Remove the obstacle that .stands in 
the way and China with its hundreds of millions, its unlimited resources, its 
patience, its endurance, will become a great, a powerful, an enormous factor 
to be reckoned with in the world's history. 

The foreigner has come to China and has come to stay, not because the 
Western armies insist that the Western repre.sentatives shall reside in Peking; 
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not because Western capital insists that it shall find its interest within 
China's shores; not because the Western missionary will obey his Master's 
summons to go to every land even if it be to lose his life, but because the 
Chinese people will have more knowled^^e, and this they cannot get unless 
the foreigner be there to teach, whether he be ambassador, merchant, 
missionary, or professor. It has thus become possible now to have one of the 
leading modern universities in China in the city of Taiyuenfu. 



BOXER MASSACRES IN TAIYUENFU. 

By E. H. Edwards. M.D. 

Thk events connected with the Boxer movement so far as thev concerned 
Peking and neighbourhood, are known more or less throughout the civilized 
world, while but few realise that during that terrible summer of 1900, in the 
province of Shansi alone, no fewer than one hundred and seventy-one 
foreigners were massacred. The city that suffered most was Taiyuenfu 
the capital, where forty-six were killed, of whom thirty-four were Protestants 
— ten men, thirteen women, and eleven children — and twelve Roman Catholics. 

In this city, mission work had been carried on since 1876, and the 
medical work commenced bv the late Dr. Harold Schofield in 1882 had been 
continued almost without interruption up to the very day of the outbreak, 
June 27th, 1900. 

At that time there were, unfortunateK, no fewer than fort\'-six foreigners 
living in the city — Protestant and Roman Cath(jlic — and a few days 
afterwards, on July 8th, they were joined by a little band of seven 
others who had been brought as prisoners from the neighbouring city of 
Shouyang. 

The Boxer leader, Yii Hsien, arrived as Governor of the Province in the 
middle of April, 1900, bringing with him teachers of the Boxer arts from his 
former seat of government. The people, up to that time noted for their 
docility, at once began to be alarmed and unsettled by the falsehoods 
circulated concerning foreigners and their followers, but it was not until the 
arrival of that terrible Kdict from the present Dowager- Kmpress, *'Kill all 
foreigners, even if they attempt to return to their country, kill them," that 
any serious animosity was shown towards the missionaries. Notwithstanding 
the many wild rumours, so little was anything serious anticipated that Dr. 
Lovitt, who was in charge of the hospital, had seen patients on the morning 
of the very day of the outbreak, and a lady left the hospital compound with 
her little son about five in the afternoon to pay a friendly call. 
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The murderous Kdict had, however, be^un to do its deadly work, 
though posted up only a few hours before, and b\' eleven o'clock that 
evening all the buildings on the hospital compound vv^ere in flames, the 
missionaries had to fight their way through an angrv mob to the house of 
another missionary', and one of their number -a Miss Coombs — had obtained 
a martx'r's crowns through the flames, having nobly gone back, unknown to 
her companions, to assist two of her little pupils to escape. 

All crowded into one compound, and little is known as to how the next few 
days were spent, the letters during that period being subsequently destroyed 
by the officials lest the\' should contain incriminating evidence; but it is 
known that ow Saturdax', Julv 7th, the\' were taken to another house by order 
of the Governor, where the\' found the Roman Catholics alreadx' located. 
From some Chinese Christians, who bravelv remained with the missionaries 
almost up to the last, it was ascertained that there was no indication of 
immediate danger until the afternoon of Monda), Jul\- 9th, when the Governor 
suddenlv appeared with some soldiers, arrested all whom he found within 
the gate of the house, foreigners and Chinese, had them taken to the front 
courtyard of his own palace and there slaughtered before his ^\^t<^. 

At the same time the little part}- from Shouyang were awaiting a like 
fate. They had onl}- arrived in the city the day before, after many vicissi- 
tudes and dangers. On reaching Taiyuenfu on the Sunday afternoon 
they were cruelly separated, Mr. Pigott with his son and Mr. Robinson 
being put in the men's prison, while Mrs. Pig(jtt, Miss Duval, and two little 
girls were placed in the quarters allotted to female prisoners. On the 
Monday afternoon they too were tog^ether summoned to the (jovernor'syamen 
and there met the same fate as the others. 

Thus, as regards the district of Taiyuenfu, the two Knglish Missions 
were almost completedly wiped out in one da}'. As soon as things quieted 
somewhat a few Roman Catholic priests, who had escaped b\' hiding in the 
recess of the hills among their converts, returned to Taiyuenfu, but it was 
not till the following year that Protestant missionaries were allowed to return; 
and the first party to reach the city arrived by a strange coincidence on July 
9th, the anniversary- of the massacre. A few da}' afterwards memorial 
services were held near the scene of the martyrdom and at the martyrs' 
cemetery outside the city, and since then three other memorials have been 
erected — one on the site of the house where the missionaries were arrested, 
a second near the scene of the massacre, while the third is erected outside 
the south gate of the city, near the spot where the martyrs' remains were 
allowed to remain for nearly six months without any effort being made by 
the local authorities to have them recovered and interred. 
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Comparatively few Chinese Christians met a martyr's death in Taiyuenfu 
itself, but within a radius of about fifty miles quite a number, men, women 
and children, heroically met death rather than deny their faith. 



THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, SHANSI. 

By Principal Moir Duncan. 

The University was originated in the settlement arrived at regarding 
the cases that arose out of the Boxer troubles of 1 900. 

Dr. Timothy Richard was asked by the Chinese Plenipotentiaries to aid 
them to come to an agreement with the Foreign Powers as to the reparation 
to be made for the massacres in the Province of Shansi. After having 
consulted the various missionaries in Shansi he proposed that, instead of 
indemnities for the lives of those missionaries who had been murdered in the 
outbreak, the Government pay annually for ten years the sum of fifty 
thousand taels (about twenty-five thousand gold dollars) as a fine, towards 
the expense of founding a University for the Province and so end the 
ignorance which had been the prime cause of those outrages. 

The-administration of the Institution and its funds was to remain wholly 
in the hands of Dr. Richard, for the period of ten years, after which time It 
revert to the Provincial Government. 

Before this idea could be carried out the Imperial Government had issued 
several Edicts for the establishment of Governmental Universities. When 
then in the spring of 1902 Dr. Richard reached Taiyuenfu, the capital of the 
Province of Shansi, he found that already steps had been taken to establish 
an Educational Institution along the lines of the one he had contracted to 
initiate. There being neither funds nor students for the efficient carrying on 
of two rival colleges in the same city, negotiations were started with a 
view to amalgamation. After prolonged deliberations a new contract was 
made out and by it the two Colleges became one University and the deeds 
were ratified by the Imperial Seal. 

It was stipulated that the College proposed to be started by Dr. Richard 
undertake the supervision and control of all Western subjects of study, and 
form the Western department of the University, while the one already started 
would confine its work to Chinese studies and form the Chinese department of 
the University. That contract forms the constitution of the present institution. 

The monies, management, and finance of the Western department are 
under the control of foreigners, while the finance and control of the Chinese 
department are under the superintendence of the Chinese themselves. 
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In the Western department the course of studies is planned for six years; 
three years of preparatory work and three )*ears of special study in any one 
of the following subjects : law, science, medicine, language and literature, 
or engineering. 

At present there are two hundred and five students and the following 
subjects are being taught mathematics, Knglish, chemistr)*, physic, drawing, 
/oolog)', geography, physiology, law, history and gymnastics. 

All students must have the Siutsai (Chinese B.A.) degree and pass 
an entrance examination. They must be under thirty years of age and 
contract to pursue a course of at least three }ears. 

Each receives a monthh* allowance from the Government of from two to 
eight taels, say $1.50 to $5 per mensem (from 75 cents to $2.50 gold). 

At the close of the third year, certificates will be granted onh' to such 
as have qualified for entering the special course in any one of the ^\^ subjects 
stated above. At the close of the sixth )'ear examinations will be held to 
determine the fitness of the student for a Government degree in either one 
of these subjects: law, science, medicine, or engineering. 

OFFICKKS AM) STAKK 

('HAN( Ki l.<iks: His r.xrcllcMuy The GOXKKNOK ()V SIIANSI ami llic Kcv. TlMOTm 

klCIIAkl). I».I».. I. ITT. I). 
l)iRK(TORS: CHI KIN(; TAO aiul Kl' H'-VUXC;. rRiNdi-Ai.: MOIR DTNCAN, ma. 

PkoKKSsors : 

Law: I.. K. O. Rkvan, m.a., i.i.B., liarristtT-at-Law , (iray\ Inn, London. 
.Sci<MKc: K. T. Nysirom. (.i-;., h.sc, Stockholm; K. L. Lyman, h.a., Standlonl. U.S.A. 

Lan^ua^c : K. W. Sw Allow, B.sc, \ ictoria, NLinchesit-r. 
Ln^incerin;; : M. II. I*K( K, H.sc, California, r.S..\. 

.\ssisrANT I'ROKKSSORS : 

T. II. Ll, B.A., Tcnj^chow Collcj^c, Shantunj^. 

T. N'. \km, K.A., Hrcst Naval ('olk-^c. Franco. 

J. ('. Su, H. A., Railway Collcj^c, Shanhaikwan. 

(). II. \\\ H.A., .\n^lo-Chinesc Collcjjc. Shanghai. 

W. r. Ni, M.n. , Medical College. Tientsin. 

K. II. Lf, B.A,. Ten^chow Collej^e, Shantung. 

S. L. StAN(;, B.A.. Commercial School. Canton, and Tientsin I'niversiiy. 

C. C. Cman<;, b. a., Naval C<>lle^e, Nanking. 

Smrktary: Mr. Hk, Nankinj;. Librarian: Mr. St nc, Tientsin University. 

Cashikr: Mr. Kao, Taiyuenfu. Cshkr: Mr. Ma. Ofkh iai. .\tikm»ant: Mr. Ll. 

The Institution was created a Provincial University with the right to 
confer degrees that shall be recognized by the Go\ernment. All graduates 
shall be eligible for office and hold equal j)ri\ileges with those who graduate 
from Peking. 
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The studies are divided into two courses: — 

I. — A preparatory course of three years during which the students shall 
be taught such preparatory subjects as are necessary for the matriculation 
examination in the London University. Those students who, upon 
examination, attain a sufficiently high standard, shall be awarded a 
certificate entitling them (<^) to employment as teachers in Government 
Schools, or {b) to enter upon any special course of stud)- to qualify for 
graduation. 

2. — A graduation course of three years during which the students shall 
give their undivided attention to one of these subjects : law, science, 
medicine, language and literature, or engineering If an)- student 
attain a sufficiently high standard, determined equally by the proficiency 
of his three vears' work as bv the results of his final examinations, he 
shall be granted a (jo\ eminent degree in correspondence with his special 
studv. 



DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS. 

By Prof. Myron H. Peck. 

THK limits of choice for the design and general dimensions of the 
buildings for housing the Imperial University of Shansi were restricted by a 
number of conditions. At the time that consideration of the plans was 
begun the site had alread}- been acquired b)' the officials. Roughly speaking, 
this site was a rectangle about 720 feet east to west by 810 feet north to 
south, situated in the south-east quarter of the city. The south face is about 
a hundred yards from the south wall of the city. The land between the city 
wall and the site is vacant, and a part of it has since been acquired as an 
athletic field. 

It was decided to di\ ide the site int(^ quarters b)* north and south lines, 
the western quarter to be used for dormitories, the next for an Assembly 
Hall for the common use of the Western and Chinese Departments, and the 
buildings for the Department of Western Learning. The main entrance 
was to be on the south side. 

The buildings desired for the Western Department were a reception hall, 
to contain a reception room for officials and the principal's office, buildings 
containing lecture rooms for law, literature, science, medicine, chemistry, and 
engineering, with necessary- offices for the faculty, lab<jratories for chemistry 
and physics, and a room for drawing classes, library, museum, and gymnasium ; 
besides residences for the foreign faculty and the bachelor members of the 
Chinese staff, with all the necessary servants' quarters. It was necessary to 
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have an entrance court that would satisfy Chinese ideas of the style 
suitable to an Imperial University; this required waiting-rooms for the 
under officials who accompany the Governor and other provincial officials 
on all occasions, and housing for their sedan chairs and runners in bad 
weather. 

Knowing the land available and the general requirements for floor area, 
the next step was to decide on the style of building best adapted to the 
circumstances. Two-story buildings could not be used because the Chinese 
Department did not wish to have them, and the officials thought it best to 
have the two departments as nearly uniform in appearance as possible. For 
the same reason it was advisable to follow the ordinary Chinese style of 
exterior as closely as was consistent with utility. The ordinary Chinese plan 
is merely a system of courts formed by buildings of one room deep only. 
Rooms facing east and west are very warm in summer, and as Chinese 
custom requires a long vacation at the New Year and, therefore, the summer 
terms must be long, it was decided to have the main face of each building 
on the south side. 

Next came the questions of material and labour. Taiyuenfu being shut 
in by mountains, and having at present no railway connection with the coast, 
it was impracticable to import building materials, and the local market can 
furnish only timber of a very indifferent quality, bricks that are porous 
and very soft, building stone at a prohibitive cost, and no other roofing 
material than tile of quality similar to that of the brick. The labour 
market, also, is not normally well supplied with skilled workmen, and there 
being at that time an unusual amount of building going on, the demand far 
exceeded the supply, A consideration of these circumstances made it 
apparent that the best plan was to adopt Chinese methods of building 
entirely, with the exception of doors and windows. Improvement in building 
methods could have been made if the contractors could have been persuaded 
of their value, but the contract being let on the main dimensions of the 
buildings it was impossible to insist on anything more than a fulfilment 
of the specifications by any methods the contractors chose. The single 
exception was in the case of the assembly hall, where a large hall with a 
clear span was wanted. 

The type of building adopted has a width of thirty feet and a length 
varying from one hundred and one hundred and forty feet. The height from 
floor to eaves is about twelve feet; the floor is three feet above the ground 
surface, and the roof has about quarter pitch. The exterior is of blue-gray 
native brick, and the roof of tiles of the same colour. There is a verandah 
about six feet deep along the south of most of the buildings. 
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Briefly de*?cnbed, the proposed buildings, now about half completed, 
are as follows:— 

The assembly hatl is one hundred feet in the clear. The height, floor 
to bridge, is thirty-seven feet clear in the centre of the hall and seventeen feet 
at the side^. A six-feet verandah surrounds the building. The interior 
space is undivided, except by the platform at the east ^\\<\, flanked by two small 
dressing or retiring rooms. In order to obtain a clear span a composite truss 
of wood and steel was used to support the r^oof. This is the first roof of the 
kind in the interior, and to convince the officials of the practicability of the 
desii^n, a model on a scale of half-an-inch to the foot was flrst made and shown 
to them. All members were made as nearly as possible to scale, the steel 
tension members represented by wire and short bolts by pins. As all the 
steel had to be bought in Shanghai and carried nearly two hundred miles by 
camel from the end of the railrc^ad journey, the cost was too great to admit of 
the general use of steel in the other buildings. The hall will be heated by hot 
air flues filling the entire space under the brick floor, supplied by four coal 
fires under the verandah, a Chinese method that works excellentl)' when close 
control of the temperature is not necessarv. A clock tower over the centre 
of the building with a tower clock has been promised by the local officials. 
It is intended that this building shall he used for popular lectures to the 
literati and college expectant officials as well as for the ordinary public 
functions of the Universitv. 

The library, engineering building, and gymnasium are each one 
hundred feet long by thirty feet wide, subdivided like all the other 
buildings except the assembly hall; the}- are of Chinese construction, the roof 
being supported by queen post beams. The roofs are of tile bedded in clay 
spread over thin boards, which are supported by small rafters running from 
purlin to purlin. The floors are of square brick laid on beaten earth. The 
only departure from Chinese style is in the doors and windows, which are of 
foreign pattern. The library will contain a reading room, reference room, 
and storage room for books. The engineering building contains a lecture 
room, drafting room, small rooms for surveying instruments and drafting 
materials, and office. The gymnasium consists of one room seventy feet 
by thirty feet, and four dressing rooms, two at each end. 

The reception hall contains only the principal's office and a reception 
room for visiting officials. Owing to the official character of the Institution 
it is necessary to have a formal reception room which can be used at 
any time, without interfering with college exercises or the work of the 
principal's office. 
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In the rear of the principars office, or reception hall, are rooms for 
the bachelor members of the Chinese staff of instructors, arranged in three 
suites for two men each, with servants* rooms in the front yard, an arrange- 
ment entirely Chinese. 

Back of these rooms again is the building for law and literature, one 
hundred and forty feet long by thirty feet wide, containing two lecture rooms 
with offices for the professors, and a large central room to be used as a 
University museum. It was hoped that an entire building could be 
devoted to this use, and a good collection of the flora and fauna, as well 
as specimens of the mineral resources of the province, stored there, but 
lack of space made it seem advisable to reserve only this one room for 
the present. 

The building for science and medicine is practically a duplicate of that 
for law and literature, but the central room will be used as a physical 
laboratory. It is hoped that a clinic can be established in time just outside 
the present grounds, so as to be accessible to the medical students. 

The chemistry building is one hundred and twenty-five feet by thirty 
feet, containing a lecture room, office, laboratory for a class of forty, and 
smaller rooms for weighing and other special work. 

The residences for the foreign faculty consist of a single house for the 
other members of the staff. Each house is ^C ^hape, the stem of 
the X being a covered passage way, and the seriffs houses of the 
ordinary Chinese or bungalow style, twenty-four feet deep, This agaiu 
was an adaptation of the common courtyard, discarding the east and west 
buildings. 

While these buildings can make no claim for comparison with those 
of the universities of Western lands in size, beauty or, it is to be feared, in 
durability, they are a loug step in advance of those of the classical Chinese 
college in utility. With the advent of the railroad in three or four years, 
it is hoped that the need for the wider spread of rational and real 
"education" may be recognised by providing facilities for more students, and 
then another step in the improvement of the buildings may be taken. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

By Prof. E. R. Lyman. 

It should be remembered that Shansi University differs from all other 
colleges in China in that the students have already taken their Chinese 
degree, are well grounded in their own learning, and can give their whole time 
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til Western subjects while at the University. Thus it may be said that the 
University is an attempt to superpose a Western education up<in a basis of a 
Chinese one. 

Thus far the experiment has been thonmj^hty justified, since most of 
the students have proved themselves to have alert and trained minds and to 
be very quick to yrasp the ideas of Western education. But it has not been 
uniformly so, and the folltuving instances may not be uninteresting a-^ 
showing some effects <if present day scientific ideas upon Chinese minds 
Cflucated according to the methods which have prevailed in China for ages. 




In discussing the question of the .search for ihe North Pole, one man 
suggested that when the ship had got as near as possible to the p«)le, it 
might be possible to see it with the aid of the telescojx;. Another man 
thought of the expedient, but remembered that the curvature of the earth 
would make it impo.ssible. He finally concluded, however, that it might be 
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accomplished with the aid of a balloon. The North Pole question seems to 
have stirred their minds considerably, for still another man thought it would 
be simpler to first moderate the climate of the Polar regions by plnntitii:; trees 
along the way there, and by diverting the Gulf Stream ifi that direction. 

In answer to a question as to why bodies do not fall off the earth, one 
student thought it must be '"because of the goodness of God!' 

One question in physiologx- had to do with the C(jmposition of the blood. 
All one man could remember of the corpuscular structure of the blood was 
""that it contained several tens of small insects and fishes and dragons not a fezv!' 

SPECIMEN (^)UESTIONS IN ELEMENTAkN' BI(JE()(;V. 

I. — Explain how leaves are the mouth and stomach of plants. 
2. — What elements of a plant's food enter through the leaves? 
3. — It is a common idea that plants get most of their food through the soil. 

Is this correct ? 
4. — The main dependence of plants is upon air and water. Explain how. 
5. — Why may it be said that all living matter uj^on the earth depends 

ultimately upon the leaves of plants ? 
6. — Explain how the plant food produced b\' the leaves is transported to 

the various organs of the plant. 
7. — What are the different parts of the flower and the functiou of each .^ 
8. — Tell what you can of the dispersion of seeds of |)lants. 
9. — Tell what you can of the coffee-plant, where cultivated originally and 

at present.^ how prepared for use .^ 
10. — What elements enter into the food of plants, and how does the plant 

obtain each ? 
1 1. — Explain the statement, "coal is stored-up sunlight." 
12. — Explain in detail the function of leaves. 
13. — Explain in detail the function of flowers. 
14. — What is the habitat of the lion? how many species? 
15. — How do the genera deer and antel()j)e differ? 
16. — ^What different species of camel are there? where found ? 
17. — Are bats birds or animals, and why? 

18. — What differences are there between seals of the .Atlantic and the Pacific ? 
19. — -Where is the beaver found? what are its hal)its and character? 
20. — Which of the following animals are not native in the Western Hemis- 
phere but were brought by Europeans —horse, cow. deer, ape, sheep, 
pig, antelope ? 
21. — What mammals are found native in Africa? 
22. — Tell what you know about the kangaroo, where found and habits? 
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23. — How man)' species of monkey are there? into what classes are they 

divided? how do these classes differ? 
24, — What are the brincipal divisions of vertebrate animals ? 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 



— -In the study of birds what is meant by the Neo- Arctic Region ? 
— How many genera of raptores are there ? name them. 
— What is the ori^rin of the domestic fowl ? 



— Tell what you can of the ostrich family. 

— Why are kingfishers relatively scarce in the north-temperate zone ? 

— What are the name and habitat of the largest of the flying birds ? 



ATHLETICS AT THE SHANSI UNIVEttSITY. 

By Prof. R. W. Swallow. ♦rj 

To the average Anglo-Saxon one of the chief errors of omission in the 
curriculum of a Chinese University is that no provision is made for physical 
exercises or athletics. 

The tnens sana in corpore sauo principle entirely absent, and there are 
none of the traditions which hang round the famous contests of bygone days 
and stimulate the undergraduate to add his name to the list of those who 
have distinguished themselves in victory or defeat. 

When the Shansi University was opened, however, it was wisely decided 
that not only should the students be taught the Western sciences, but that 
something should be done to make them healthy, able-bodied citizens of the 
future, fully able to hold their own in whatever circumstances they might be 
placed. Drill and gymnastics were started and then some daring spirit 
proposed that, as the Universit) possessed a football, the students might be 
taught the wonders of association football. 

It was a bold stej) to ask staid Chinese literary graduates to rush about 
like madmen after a ball, but perhaps the very novelty of the thing gave it 
its first success and very soon the game became quite popular. 

It so happened that the then (iovernor of Shansi, H. E. Chao 
Erh-sen, was an enthusiastic advocate of athletic exercises and in 
some very valuable addresses he encouraged the students to take them 
up in earnest. 

One thing led to another and soon tennis, croquet, quoits, jumping, and 
tug-o'-war were added to the programme. 

At the anniversary of the opening of the College athletic sports were 
held and the\' proved a success in every wa\'. In fact, the enthusiasm of the 
students during the various contests astonished those who knew China when 
things were not as they are now. 
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It i^ 1.1 be hoped that other universities in China will fnllnw this 
uxamplt; and that the Chinese student of the future may be something mure 
than a mere classical fossil, unable to do anythinf^ out of his own particular 
sphere and content to 'itak-e everything; on the weight of his learntnt;. 




PRONMNCIAL EDUCATION. StlANSi PROVINCE. 

By 1'kini irAi- Moik Duncan. 

Wl'liilN the past three years there has been a decided change in the 
educati'ina! regime of Shansi Province. About the time the Court returned 
ti) Peking from Hsian a series of Edicts were issued commanding a 
reorganisation of the educational system of the Empire. A Minister of 
Education was appointwl in Peking, a Central and Imperial University was 
to be reorganized in the capital, a Government University was to be 
established in every province, and agricultural, commercial, medical, mining, 
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fand other colleges were to Ix; opened at suitable centres. To assist in carrj'inf^ 
lUt these extensive reforms educational specialists were engaged from Japan. 
pnder their guidance the Minister of Education drew an elaborate and detailed 
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i, educational reform than any other province. Chihli excepted. In June. 

. an Imperial University was opened. It consists of three departments. 

Wj A Chinese department for the prosecution of purely Chinese studies, with 

1 students. (2) A Western department for exclusively Western subjects. 

\ ihis department there are 200 students, six foreign profe.s.sorH, and eight 

trinese teachers. Instruction is at present given in the follnwing subjects: 
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mathematics, history, English, physics, geography, physiology, biology, 
drawing, chemistry, and gymnastics. Only the Chinese language is used. 
(3) A preparatory department where there are a hundred students waiting 
to enter one of the other two departments. 

In the provincial capital there is an educational bureau controlling 
the new education of the whole province which at present consists of the 
following : — 

Eighty-one elementary schools established in as many district cities. 
The course is for three years and the subjects are Confucian morals, 
Confucian classics, Chinese cornposition and characters, Chinese history, 
geography, arithmetic, and gymnastics. One of the Chinese subjects may 
be displaced by either commerce or agriculture at the discretion of the 
magistrate. 

Eight middle schools established in as many prefectural cities. The 
course is planned for four years and the subjects are Confucian morals, 
Confucian classics, Chinese composition, mathematics, history, geography, 
foreign languages (English, and either French or Japanese), drawing, 
general science, physics, chemistry, and gymnastics. So far no high school 
has been established, nor any normal college opened. 

In the capital (Taiyuenfu) there are the following special colleges: — 

I. — An agricultural college with 100 students under tuition of two 
Japanese Professors, one for agriculture and another for forestry. 

2. — A Manchu college for Manchus only. 

3. — A college for expectant officials who are supposed to study law 
and government and be examined once a month. Promotion to depend 
on the result of examinations. 

4. — A military college with 120 students and eight teachers. One for 
English, one for German, three for Chinese, and two tor drill. 

5. — Police training institute with two Japanese instructors. 

Although the present educational programme is utterly inadequate for 
the needs of eight millions of people it is, nevertheless, a decided advance on 
the former purely Chinese education. Actual drill and language study 
are a great advance on hurling the discus and shooting an arrow, so mathe- 
matics and science form a great improvement on the fossilised curriculum 
of the ordinarv school. 



TRANSLATION DEPARTMENT. 

Thk Imperial University having been established in Taiyuenfu the first 
need was suitable text books. As these do not exist in the Chinese language, 
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a translation department was established in Shanghai under Dr. Richard's 
immediate supervision. The stafif consists of ten Chinese translators, and 
one foreign superintendent. 

The following works have been translated: "The Wonderful Century," 
b\' Russel Wallace; " Mxer's Universal Historx"; "The Twentieth Centur\' 

^ *■ *■ * 

.Atlas of Popular Astronom\"; " Involution, by Kdward Clodd"; " Introducation 
to the Stud}' of Science," by Lord Brougham; "Utopia and the new Atlantis," 
from Morlev's Universal Librar\ ; " Remsen's Uhemistrx' " ; "History of 
Commerce in Europe"; " Ph}'sical Geography," b}' W. and K. Johnston, 
Edinburgh; "Tables of Chinese Chronology from the Chow Dynasty," 
compiled b\' Theodore Wong; " Fhe Progress of Seven (ireat Nations in 
Education, Arts, and Commerce," with illustrative diagrams. 

The following works are being translated ; " Rambaud's History of 
Russia"; "Chambers' Biographical Dictionary"; "Multum in Parvo Atlas of 
the World"; " Te.xt Books of Tok}'o Normal School," translated from the 
Japanese language; " Arithmetic," two volumes ; " Mineralog\' for Beginners " ; 
text book on " Botany "; text book on "Physics." 

A list of biographical and ge(jgraphical names has been transliterated, 
so the terminology of books translated for the Uni\ersit\ will exhibit that 
uniformity which is so markedl)' absent from the translations now published 
in Chinese. 

It is hoped that the clamant need of C'hinese students for suitable help 
in their studies will, through the work of this department, be gradual!)' in a 
measure supplied. 
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By John C. F'erguson, B.A., Ph. I). 




HE most conspicuous example of a single gift to modern education 
in China b\' an individual is that of Mr. Yeh Ching-chong of 
; e^ Shanghai. Himself a man of humble origin and scant education, 
fV^ he came from Xingpo (Chinhai) to Shanghai in his youth and 
shared in the splendid prosperity of this rapidl}' developing city. 
His firm of Ching C'hong on J^roadwax' opposite the Old Dock is one of the 
oldest and largest local dealers in iron, wood and general shipchandlery. 
Mr. Yeh amassed a large fortune which he kept invested in productive 
enterprises and to which he added steadilx* up to the time of his death a few 
years ago. In 1899 he decided to set apart Tls. 100,000 for the purpose of 
founding a school and he placed this sum on deposit in tiative banks. He 
purchased a site of 28 mow* at the back of the Seward Road near the 
Chaofoong Road. His main object was to provide a good school for the 
children of the poor where the\' could receive a free education. The school 
was intended to be for day [)upi!s and not to receive boarders. Unfortunately; 
before the buildings were erected and the school opened, Mr. \'eh died 
without seeing the fruition of his [)lans. He left an enthusiastic supporter 
in the person of his eldest son, Mr. Yeh Sung-ching, who added another 
Tls. 100,000 to his father's gift and thus made possible the completion of 
handsome buildings without the necessity- of withdrawing too much money 
from the permanent endowment. The school was opened in February, 1901, 
and was called the Ching Chong Primary School b\' the son in memory of 
the name of his father. In this year of opening two other of Mr. Yeh's sons 
added to the efificiencx' of the school by guaranteeing to contribute Tls. 4,000 
per annum, which allowed the head master to increase the number of pupils 
from the original number of 140 to 200. Hy charging a small fee of two 
dollars per mensem for those able to pa}- the numbers have increased to 
300. The course of study is divided into three grades on the model of 
primary schools in Japan, each grade covering three N^ears. A good staff of 
teachers is provided from among bright young literary men who have been 
trained in other schools or in Japan but no foreigner has ever had any 
connection with the staff. The school is in a prosperous condition and gives 
promise of permanent usefulness. 



* 6.6 mow are equal to one Imperial acre. 
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An earlier and much larger benefaction towards education was made on 
tlie initiative nf H.Ii. Sheng Kung-pao by the combined efforts of two large 
Chinese commercial companies — the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company and the Chinese Tele^jraph Company — in founding the Nanyarig 
College in 1897. At that time H.E. Sheng was the Director-General of 
these two companies and their largest shareholder. The benefaction was a 
pledge of Tls, lOO.OOO yearly tii be conlributeti in equal proportion by the 
two companies and a gift from H.E. Sheng personally of 70 moiv of land 
near the Kiangnan Arsenal as a site for the College. These pletlges ' 
confirmed in a Memorial to the Throne, anti an imperial Rescript was i.ssued 
authorizing the foundation. The site given v\as afterwarils considered 




unfa\'iurable and a new ■*itt was purchaserl on the Siccawd Rnad where the 
present magnificent buildings were erected. The College liegan its work 
with the lowest grade of a preparatory school or gymnasium which had a 
three year's cinirse of stud;'. After the completion of the preparatory course, 
it was provided that students schould enter the collegiate course of three 
years, during which they should be trained in some special department. Up 
to the present the collegiate work has not been fully organized as only one 
large class has yet completed the preparatory- course. The buildings are 
able to accommodate 500 pupils and are fitted up in good modern style, 
being provided with water and electric light. At one time the number of 
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pupils was 400 but at pre<ient the number is inily about 300. The original 
plans of the Colleye have been delaj'ed and may nee<! to bt much changed 
on account of the reduction of the yearly income made b\' the present Director 
General of the two Companies, H.K. Yuan Shih-l<ai. after meniorializinj; the 
Throne. H.E. Yuan needed funds for other |nir|>i)ses and therefore reduced 
the income from TIs. 100.000 to Tls. 55,000, which is still by no means an 
insignificant sum. This reduction niaj' stimulate the j^rowth of an opinion 
which will require pupils t<i pay .some proiKn'tioii of the cost of their education, 
especially for their board and lo'.iging. 'I'here are now three foreign 



m;; Chinese. The College has 
ngland and America, It has 
mmiiU of translation. 



professors and a large staff of inidligL-nt yc 
sent several students abroad to studv in 
al.so prepared text-books and done no small 

In Hangchow the Anting College was 
established in igor by the gift fn.ni a 
wealthy resident. Mr. Hu Tsao-tsing. i)f 
Tls. 60,000. The gift was reported to the 
Throne and Imperial sanction giveii to the 
project. The Governor gave encourage- 
ment to the school by providing buildings 
for it inside the city. A modern educa- 
tion is offered in conjunction with a 
thorough training in Chinese learning. It 
was planned at first to adtnit only sixty 
pupils but the number afterwards increased 
to eighty. The College has suffered latelv 
from internal dissensions but v*hen it has 
passed through this necessar\- stage there 
seems no reason why it should not h;ive 
a prosperous career. 

In Shaohsing a wealth)- native of the 
place, Mr. Tao Sin-yuing. made a targe mh. vi 

gift by which the Tungvi College was "*'■' 

established, but the amount of the gift has never been ktn 
decided to charge schoi)l fees and fixed $60 ]jer amiu 
Foreign languages are taught and a general education 1 
received Imperial sanction on the Memorial of tlie (lovernor. 

In the city of Huchow. the centre of the silk industry several of the 
local gentry combined to establish the Tsingki College, but the amount of 
money contributed and the method of its administration have never been 
made known to the public. This schiml became very well known among 
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readers of the native press because of the socialistic tendencies of its pupils, 
but it has recently secured a new class and settled down to effective work. 

My subject is thus repidly exhausted for. after much correspondence 
within the last two months and manj' years of immediate participation in 
educational movements, I have not been able to learn <)f any other larjje 
benefactions by individuals. Colleges have been established by the Govern- 
ment and their funds provided for by the provincial treasurj'. In Wuchang 
an elubonite system of schools, from primary to high grade, has been 
established by the indefatigable Viceroy. H.F,. Chang Chih-tung, while the 
same Viceroy during his brief period of office in Nanking laid plan^ for a 
ver)' large Normal College which should be the centre for the educational 
work of the province. Everywhere thriiugh()Ut the countrj- small dimations 

have been miulc for the founding of , 

small schools, many of which arc j _ 

designed to l>e schools for the children ' 

of the family clan. The amounts given 

for individual schoi)ls vary from two or | 

three hundred taels to two thousand , 

taels per annum, but the life of ihe.se 

schiH)ls de[x;nds wholly upon the will c)f 

the donor an<i is, therefore, more or less 

precarious. In my opinion the great 

number of the.se small schiiols is a truer 

index of the spread i.f a desire for 

modern education than the few large 

foundHtii)ns. Thej' are alsii characteristic | 

of the democratic idea^ of the Chinese 

and ()f their desire for local self-control. i 

The weakness of these schools will be 

found ill their lack of efficient supenision; 

neither do they work on any common „„ ^y„ , ursci-iHuM: 

plan nor pr()vide a uniform standard by U'lvia^'d [f(98(. 

which their pupils can l>e admitted to high schools. 

1 have <imilted reference to Mission Schools which up to the present 
time have lieen the most widel>- scattered and efficient of any. (Jne 
gener<ius instance of a single gift to a Mission .School was that of 
Mr. Ahok, of l-oochow, t<i the establishment of the .A ngo- Chinese 
College under the Meth-idist .Mission of that place. Having been made 
twenty j'ears ago it remains an h.mourable arul worthy e.\ample of true 
public spirit. 
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It may be a matter of surprise that wealthy merchants from the Fukien 
and Canton provinces, who have made fortunes f'tirinj^ their residence in the 
Straits and otlier foreign countries, have not been more j^enerous hi 
estabUshing schools in their own homes. The explanation of it probably 
lies in the fact that such men are reluctant to allow the amount of their 
wealth to be displayed or known by the public ; and thev' content themselves 
with buildin<r small schm.ls for their own family. Another reas.>n is that 
these two provinces whicli have pnxluced the larj^est number of wealthy 
merchants in recent j'ears arc ainont; the most conservative in literary 
matters. 
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Wat ;|»tetimti.0iaJ IttHtitttti, 

By Gilbert Reid. 




HE dreams of a dreamer, who dreams that he has been 
dreaming." Such was the statement that was made concerning 
the missionar}', Willian Carey, by the celebrated humourist, 
Sir Sidney Smith. But a dream, a vision, is none other than 
an idea pictured by imagination. Such an idea, such a dream, 
is preliminary to every plan and every enterprise. To many it seems that 
the International Institute has been no more than a dream, and that its 
practicability may be doubted. In brief, I ni::\' say that from 1885 to 1894, 
while I was engaged in missionary work in the Province of Shantung, in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church of the United States, there was no 
more than an idea in my own mind of some form of institutional work to 
be established in China among the educated, literary, official and influential 
classes, for the purpose of using their influence for the good of the great mass 
of Chinese population. This was only a fanc\' in my own brain, and had 
not yet been brought to the test. From 1 894 to 1 897 this idea was 
developed into a definite plan, with all the parts of an institutional work 
outlined, such as librar)', class rooms, public hall, museum, reception rooms, 
and other similar methods of promoting enlightenment among the Chinese 
people. From 1897 to 1900 this plan which had been hardly more than the 
enlargement of my own individual conception, began to take shape in a 
more definite way, by becoming the plan of others, the idea of others, the 
dream of others. The Chinese Government had given its formal sanction ; 
committees were organized; pamphlets were circulated; and efforts were put 
forth to secure sufficient contributions for the erection of buildings, where this 
institutional work might be carried on under advantageous circumstances, 
amid favourable surroundings, and with a good prospect of beneficial results. 
From 1900 to 1903, this dream of my own mind seemed to have disappeared; 
the plan of my own mind seemed to have been given up ; and the plan of 
others seemed to have been brought to naught. But from the beginning 
of 1903, and especially since a public meeting that was held in the month 
of April, this plan has again taken new shape, and once more there is hope 
that as an individual idea has been expanded into a definite plan adopted 
by many, so the plan may soon be realized in brick and mortar, and with all 
the facilities for regularly organized work. 
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What, then, was the source of the original idea? It was the realization 
that in China more than in any other country, a certain number of men 
stand out with commanding influence, to whom the great majority of the 
people bend in obeisance and acknowledge a kind of allegiance. It was the 
realization that nothing could be done for the whole country or for the great 
mass of the population, in education, in religion, or in any form of activity 
whatever, without first securing the approval and the conviction of a certain 
number of these leaders of the people. These men may be leaders, either 
because of official status, literary standing, virtuous living, wealth, or a strong 
personality, but whatever the form of the influence, it is essential that we 
secure this influence, if we seek to affect the whole contry, or the larger 
portion of the Chinese people. 

What, then, was the source of the original plan as it developed itself in 
my own mind, and afterwards took shape through the sanction of the 
Imperial Board of Foreign Affairs? It was the conviction that what 
was needed to secure influence with the official classes of China, and so to 
impress favourably the mass of the jjeople, and even the Government of the 
countr)', was some form of institutional work, educational, social, friendly, 
and international, where buildings to be erected would not only form the 
nucleus of work to be done, bnt could be the expression of friendly interest 
taken in the welfare of China by other nations of the world. It was already 
known to me that one very suitable method for influencing the better class 
of the Chinese [)eople was the distribution of literature. I also knew that 
many had already undertaken the establishment of different grades of schools 
for training the youth, and for preparing men for positions of usefulness in 
the future. But it seemed to me that there was still a place and a need for 
some other form of institutional work that would also reach the grown-up 
men, tho.se who already possessed influence, and who are seeking for further 
enlightenment on the new problems that are ever arising in this land. It 
seemed to me that there was a place and a need for bringing together, not 
only those who represent influence in China, but those who represent influence 
from abroad, where they could meet together in the spirit of friendliness and 
mutual respect, listen to each other, learn from each other, and benefit each 
other; where educated men, Chinese and foreigners, could become mutual 
teachers and mutual scholars, and thereby help to promote the spirit of 
friendliness between China and the outside world, and to extend enlighten- 
ment amcmg this people- -enlightenment as it has been realized among the 
prosperous nations of the world. Thus believing that there was a need and 
an opportunity, a plan was drawn up and has been presented to others for 
their acceptance and support. 
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But what is the ground for believing that this plan could be realized? 
First, because it secured the approval of leading men in China. It secured 
the approval of men in office before the Hoxer uprising of 1900, and it has 
secured the approval of the Chinese authorities since that time. Chinese 
and Manchus, conservatives and progressives, have alike expressed their 
appreciation of the efforts that have been put forth to carry the plan into 
execution. Secondly, the plan has not only secured the approval of the 
Chinese, but it has secured their financial assistance. At one public meeting 
held in the month of August, 1903, prominent Chinese in Shanghai 
guaranteed the sum of 30,000 taels for the purchase of a suitable site, and 
within a little over two months' time over 20,000 taels were actually paid in 
for this purpose, some of the contributions amounting to 1,000 and 1500 
taels each, and this at a time when the money market in Shanghai was 
regarded as being in a very critical condition. Thirdly, prominent men in 
different countries, or representing different countries in China, have likewise 
expressed their approval, have consented to act on committees, have made 
contributions, or have promised to give financial assistance in the future. 
Though the Institute is to be located in China, men from other nations have 
commended the undertaking. Though I, myself, am an American, the plan 
has met with hearty support from other countries as well as from China and 
my own country. Though I, myself, am a Protestant, the plan has been 
promoted not only by Protestants, but by Roman Catholics, members of the 
Greek Church, Hebrews, Confucianists, Mohammedans, and others. This 
wide approval of different classes of persons from different countries may be 
taken as a guarantee that, in spite of certain individual criticism and opposi- 
tion, the realization of the scheme is possible and practicable. Fourthly, as 
the work planned for in the International Institute has not been undertaken 
by any other organization in China, there is ground for believing that it can 
help and not hinder other enterprises for the good of the Chinese, educational 
and religious, and that it would draw to itself many who have not yet been 
brought under the influence of other laudable efforts and of the friends of 
China. 

The first intention in establishing this Institute was to have it located in 
Peking, the Capital of the Empire but owing to the calamitous experiences 
of 1900, and the gloomy outlook for permanence and security of work in 
Peking, it has been since decided to locate the Institute in Shanghai, not 
only as a great commercial centre, but as r.n ever-growing centre of educated 
men from all the provinces, and as the city through which officials are 
constantly passing, and which they desire to visit in their journey from one 
official post to another. No other city in China represents in the same 
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degree the influence both of foreigners and of Chinese, from different classes, 
with different phases of thought, and with difi*erent occupations. While the 
buildings may be erected only in Shanghai, it is still the hope and the 
purpose to extend the work in the form of visitations and lectures 
to other important cities that are within easy reach of Shanghai, and 
so to extend influence, as much as it is possible, among the Chinese 
people. 

With the aid that is now promised, it is expected that within a year's 
time, the first main building ma\' be erected, the result and expression of the 
friendly interest of persons from different countries, and so to be reall}' an 
Institute that is international. The main portion of this building will consist 
of an auditorium for public lectures, meetings and intertainments. Some of 
the smaller rooms will be set apart as reception rooms, arranged according 
to the style of different nations, an attractive rendezvous for the better class 
of Chinese and their friends from abroad. Other rooms will be set apart for 
daily class instruction, for a reading room, and for the beginning of a museum 
and library. This building is reckoned to cost about 53,000 taels, or about 
i!^S,ooo. Very soon it is exj^ected that there will be rec}uired two other 
buildings, as was originally planned for in the architect's plans, one for the 
museum, and one for the library, costing about 20,000 taels each. This will 
form the Institute. 

As the Institute is to be international, so it is desired that the staff of 
the Institute shall be international, having congenial men of similar tastes 
and friendly feeling engaged in the work of the Institute as re|)resentati\es 
of those nations that desire to indicate in this wa\- their jjood will to China. 
To this end it is desired that separate endowments shall be raised from 
different countries, or that certain organizat; >ris will dej)ute men to represent 
them, as well as their own countrx', in this work of the Institute and this 
mission of enlightenment and good will. 

There is still n^om for other ideas and f(jr new dreams, for new plans 
and for other enterprises that will have the good of China as the one great 
desideratum. Should an\' of m\' own indi\ idual ideas prove useless or futile, 
it will not matter so long as the great end is reached and something \s 
actually done in a definite, tangible wa\' for making use of the great power 
that exists in China, and for the great influence that so man\' of her people 
possess, and for turning these ()owers and this influence into channels of 
beneficence and blessing. .Actuated b\' this moti\e, it is the desire of man\', 
and the purpose of not a few, t(3 have this International Institute erected 
as speedily as possible in the city of Shanghai, as the great gateway 
to China. 
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^ifhal =i-Vi\iitcru 3ri'anuui^ ha;S doni^ for (China. 



•T— 1( (OKDINf. to Brooks A.iams. civilization follows the lines of 

A&J traile. The careful stiulerit of the history of the iiast nineteen 

I ^T'X lii'ndrerl vl-hps cannoi fail to ohservc that countries which have 

/ 4. I liafi ChristTaiiitv have I)et:ii the coiitr()ilint,' Powers of the West, 

the leaders of thought and ])ro{jress, aiid those which have had 

the purest church have had also the highest Xyyvt of civilization, so that the 

stronijesi part of Mr. BrtMiks Adams' argument is confiiied to pre-Christian 




; fir'it seventeen centurii 

lie(iospel which led ih 
out uiw.n a hi^^her plane of living,' as well a> thout^lit. Il> the ver\- nature of 
preaclirn^,'. honever, the work ilorie and the influence exerted was broad rather 
than <leep, until at the lieginnin^; of the lust centur\' the Protestant countries 
of Kuro|K; and America were read) lor a new nietliod of teachinjj, which 
apjxiared in the estaMi^inneiit of schools. collei;es and universities, loj^ether 
with a large numl)cr of accessories in the hmv oI tiistimtes, laboratories and 
mnseuins. all of which tendeii to enrich the literature as well as broaden and 
<leei>eii the culture of the people. 
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Kuropean intercourse with China may be said to have beffun with the 
be}jinnin{j of the present centiirv. thoufjh for twu hundred vears previously 
trade had been carried on bv the I'ortufjuese. the French, and the British 
Kast India Company, without however havinfj had any influence on the 
civilization of the Chinese people. But with the arrival of Robert Morrison 
in [K07 a new era began. This second civili;(in{j process, that of preachinfj; 




riKNTSIN l'NIVHKSI'l\. 

the Gospel, lx;t;aii and has been carried <in with increa 
present time. But it was simmi found to be im])<)ssible l< 
preachers from ainonj; converts who had ntithiiifj moi 
however complete, rn the ("onfucian Classics, and so si 



Uf,' zeal until the 

secure satisfactory 

than a training, 

began to be 



■ho. 



:)ns in diflerent parts 
posse.ssed b\- almi 



if the Kmpire. With the 
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established by various mi.ssi 
natural taste for learning 
inevitable that the day 
should develop into the 
primarj', that into the high 
school, and that into the 
college and university. 
And Ko in a single century 
China has had i>flered to 
her all the methods that 

during the past twentj- hkmsin imvkkmtv: i'kki'akai.ikv kc m:. is 

■ ir thirty centuries have kk^im, ihmkiihtk Hro.uiN.js i.\ i.imimk, 

contributed to the development of ihe civilii^ation of the We.'it. .As to 
whether she will receive them and assi.st in putting them into operation 
remains to be seen. She has not yet done .so to any appreciable extent, 
though strenuous efforts have been made in Chihli and .Shantung provinces 
by (iovernor Yuan, who has put the work of establishing government 
.schools largely into the hands of Drs. Tenney and Hayes, while it was hoped 
that a similar work in Hunan and Hupeh would be accomplished by Dr. 
Martin under the patronage of Chang Chih-tung. 



if- 
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Governmental educatiim beyan when W. A. P. Martin. LI..!». was placed 
at ihe liead of the Tungwenkiian in i860. Here he remained for 25 years, 
when he gave it up to organize the Peking Imperial University, which 
though temporarily suspended by the Boxer uprising in 1900 is still going 
on under the superintendence of the Chinese themselves. An equally, if not 
more, important work, because of its possible outcome, was done by C. D. 
T enncy, LI..li.. when he oi^anized the Tie ntsin University. It was projected 
during the viceroyalty of H. E. 
Li Hung-chang, and the main 
buildings were then erected b\- 
subscriptions from various Chinese 
and some foreigners, but was not 
ofjened till [895, during the vice- 
royalty of H. E. Wang Wen-shao 
It has two departments, prepara- 
tory and collegiate, in each of 
which there is a four-years' course, 
and in the latter, in addition to 
the Chinese classics and literature, 
the .students are taught civil- 
engineering, mechanical-engineer- 
ing, mining, and law. One cla.ss 
had already been graduated, and 
about 300 students were in atten- 
dance Ht the time of the outbreak 
in 1900, and from its students 
have come a large proportion of 
the teachers now employed in 
opening preparatory schools in 
the various Chou and Hsien 
cities in the province. 

by Dr. 'I'enney during 1902-3 




MKMOKI.^l, HO.^HITAl.. 

Still m»)re important is the work A< 



for Viceroy Yuan .Shih-k'ai. His Excellency has given him a free hand and 
Dr. Tenney has established a university at Paotingfu, and preparatory 
schools in a large number of the Chou and Hsien cities, simply sending the 
bills to the Viceroy for payment. In addition to these the Viceroy has 
e.stablished an agricultural college, and a provincial normal school at 
I'aotingfu, b(tth of which are under the superintendence of the Japane.se. and 
this citv'. noterl for its foul massacre of the niis.sionarres in 1900. has its 
streets ])Ut in as good repair as a Japanese city, and is withal the cleanest 
city in the Empire, a not indirect result of modern education. 
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While Yuan Shih-k'ai was Go\eriu.r of Shantung he started a like 
educational scheme under tlie superintendence <if IJr. Hayes. A provincial 
college was organized at Chinanfu, and building's selected and fitted up as 
teini>>rary quarters; but the demands of the Vicemy that all students, 
regardless as to whether they were t'hnstiaii or t unfiLciaiiist, should worship 
the great Sage, caused the resignation of Dr, Hayes and the t'hristiaii 
teachers, since which time the school has not flourished. 

The best housed govern- j 
mental institution in China 
is the Xanyang College in 
Shanghai. It was established 
ill iS9;withJohnC.Herguson 
as its pre.sident. More brick 
and mortar was put up in 
better shaix:, and in less tiiiit.' 
in the establishing of this 
college than anywhere else 
in the Kmpire. It has a 
preparatory' course of six 
years and a college course of 
three, on the plan of the 
German gymnasium , the 
students being admitted on 
competitive examinations in 
Chinese. 

The Shansi Imperial L'ni- 
versity originated in the 
settlement of the Boxer diffi- 
culties. Dr.Timothy Richard, 

whowasaskcdbytheGovern- '"^ i:>;<l--l.l-i:N'V 

inent to represent the IVotestant Mis^ions, stipulatci 
Peking that instead of receiving indenmities lor the li' 
troubles. theChinese (iijvernment should pay annually tl 
for the establishment of a University in the province, 
ignorance which was the chief cause of the lloxer 




University pr<)ves to be a mi 

of that province. In addition h 

already undertaken to establish a 

this and constitutes the Chinese 

department the course is planned for six ye 



he Ministers in 

lost in the Boxer 

-urn of ris. 50.000 

d thus disi^el the 

break. Thus the 

ent to the memory of the martyred Christians 

this Western rlepartment the Chinese had 

^iovernment School which was merged into 

])art of the L'niversitj. In the Western 
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Preparatory a.ul the College. In the latter there are five courses, law. 
science, medicine, lan^ua^e, and engineering. There are 205 students in 
attendance all of whom are, according to the rules of the schcK)!, Chinese 
ijraduates of the first decree, under thirty years of aj^e, and under aj^reemeiit 
to pursue a three years' course at least. Kach receives from TIs. 2 to S pc 
month from the (iovernment, and if they complete their course they \vi!' 
he eli<;ible for government decrees in the courses they have completed. 

What we have <^iven al)ove is a very inadequate view of a part of the educa- 
tional work done b\* some of the larger institutions. This, however, does nnt 
represent the influence educational work has had on the Government as a whole. 
Smaller institutions are situated 
in almost everv cit\' in which 
forei<^ners reside, as will be 
found by consulting the China 
Directory, some of them agricul- 
tural, some military, some AnjJ^lo- 
Chinese, some I^Vench, some 
schools of lan<^ua*(e, and some 
of the stvle of the former 
Tun<;wenkuaii in l*ekin«^, or to 
the one still carried on in Canton. 
The results of the work done 
b\- Christian education and 
Christian educators in C hina, 
small as those results may seem 
to have been, will iie\er be 
measured. .As we have indicated, 
it was be«4un by Dr. Martin, 
who came to China as :•. mi^- 
sionar\*. in the establi^liDUMit «»t 
the Tunj^wenkuan, and I1..N 1 ccn 
carried on b\- l)rs. icnnuv . 
I'er^uson, llayes, and Richard, 
all of whom came to China 




I). I>. IKNNKV, LL.h. 



as 



missionaries, including .Mr. 



Duncan, now IVesident of the Shan*»i 
Imperial I'liiversitw Indeed, all those who have Ixjen leaders in j^oveni- 
mental educational work have been previously connected with mission 
schools or collejj^es, either in the Presbyterian, Con^re^ationalist, MethtKiist. 
or Knj^lish Baptist ( hurches. and it is held as a principle by mt>sl 
of the missionaries of the leadin<^ churches that one of the best wavs of 
influencing; and Iwjnefitin^^ China is through t>ur educational work. 
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As a consequence, there is scarcely a i 
without its prirnan- school, <iay school, hiten 
collcj^e. There are nearly 2,000 flay school 
35,400 pupils, a'ul 170 hi^'her institutions, 
or more students. Not a few nf thc-se are <,'ii 



lission from t'anton to Peking 
lediate schnul, night school, or 
i. in which there are more than 
n which there are some 5,000 
s' high scliiiols, in which there 



are courses of study equal ti> thos 
States, and pursued by the girls 
done by their Occidental si.sters. 
College in t'anton. .Anglo- Chinese ' 
in Shanghai, 'fung Wu College in Si 



of schools of a like grade m the United 
th as much credit to themselves as tliat 
The leading colleges are ihe Christian 
College in l-'oohow, St, John's College 
V, Nanking University. Shantung 
College at Weihsicn (formerlj- 
Tengchou College^, North-China 
College at T'uiigchoii, and the 
Peking I'liiversitj'. Of these, 
two are Presbyterian, three 
Methodist, otic Southern Metho- 
dist, one l-~pisccipalian, and one 
Congregational ist. 

The oldest of these, or at lea.st 
the one which has liad the most 
graduates and the widest Chris- 
j tian influence, is (he .Shantung 
College. It was founded by the 
Kev. Calvin W. Mateer in 1864, 
in Tengchou. in the form of a 
little school of si.\ heathen boys, 
and for thirty-five years both he 
and Mrs. Mateer gave their 
whole lime and strength to the 
work of teaching, the manufac- 
tme of a]>|>arati[s. and the pre- 
paration of text-books in arith- 
i>Ks. n>A KAHN \Nii \).\KV srosK. metic, algebra, geonielry and 

music, and as a result (he college 
has graduated " 1 50 men, all Christians, ten of whom ha\e been ordained as 
ministers, five more are studying theology, eight are trained ])h\sicians, a large 
number are engaged as evangelists and literarv assistants, but the majoritj- 
are teachers. The decnaiid for teachers jjossessing the i|ualification of our 
graduates is very large and constandh- increasing. The Presbyterian secon- 
dary and high schools i>f the pnwince are all manned \ty graduates from the 
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Nearly all the colleges or high schools established by our invn or other 
denoininatifMis in ("entral and North ("hina have used our graduates as 
teachers or headmasters. In the Government colleges and universities of 
I'ekin, I'aoting, C'hinan, Taiyuen, Nanking, and .Shanghai, our graduates 
have l>een called to i)n)fessor ships." Such are some of the triumphs of the 
.Shantung College as set forth in a brochure in 1932. ''Who can estimate 
tile aggregate effect of the lives of all these educated young men on the church 
and <m society in (."hina?" —a ((uestion which only eternitj' \ 
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to the one just 
referred to is the 
N<.rth-China Col- 
lege at T'ungchou. 
near I'ekin- It 




in such high es- 
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history, systematic theology, and kindreti subjects. The Loiidn 
fCongret^ationali.st) has united with them in educational work 
appointed a man to teach in the C'lille^e. while effort: 
for a still larijer union with the Preshvteriaii Missii 



beii 



made 
the C'hihii 



province. 

The Peking University (Metlnjdist) be^'an some tliirty years ago as "a 
small day school for boys. This after a few years gHve place In a boarding- 
school for boys, drawn from a rapidly increasing constituencj- of native 
Christian families. The institution soon rose to the grade of a high school. 
and in [885 was changed r 
into the Wiley Institute. 
During the following year 
a medical department was 
organized, and in [8go, 
with the addition of a 
theological department, the 
three were incorporated as 
the Peking L'niversit>." 
As feeders to this institu- 
tion there are five interme- 
diate schools in various 
[larts of the Chihli aiid 
Shantung provinces, in each 
of which there are fr<'ni 
thirty to fifty students. 
English is taught to all the 
students, and the)- are 
given t(t understan<i that 
lucrative positions are ojjen 
to such as are recom- 
mended by the facultj- after 
their graduation, but in 
spite of all this 21 out ol 
the 3X graduates since the 
institution was organized 
are noiv pastors or teachers 
in the church, on salaries 

from one-third to one-tenth what they could be getting if they had entered 
business as nine of their classmates have done. Seven have graduated from 
the medical dejJartment and are practising physicians. 
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[t cannot but be interesting to trace out the li 
lien during the few years since thej' left college. A 
s the th'en family. The father, who had been i 
vith his wife and voungest son and daughter we 




KNTK \\i 

time-; as much as we give 
aroiirid the world in the inii 
per mi>nlh as inter-,"^^ 
preter for a Syndi- ^\ 
cate, but refused it, 
as he said, because 
his business was to 
leach young men. 
though his salary 
was but lis. I 5 ])er 
month. A younger 
brother, wh(i ho[jes 
to complete his 
education in .Ameri- 
ca when he has 
finished his course 
here, is still in col 
lege. while two 
sisters are in the 
girls' high school, expecting I 
Kach of the twent> -one ; 
equal to those made by tl' 



VVhei 
of die V.M.C-A. li- 



ves of some of the younj; 

rnoLig the m()st interesting 

n the ministry all his life. 

Te all mas.sacre<i by thi- 
Boxers. The eldest s<.n. 
Wei l''ing. refused an 
offer of $40 per (nontli 
in business in Shanghai, 
when he graduated, and 
began preaching on ii 
salary of $2.75 a month. 
and this singularl> 
enough at the verj- place 
where his parents were 
afterwards inas.sacred. 
His brother, Wei Cheng, 
has had rejwated offer- 
of from three to ten 
urned recentl\- from a trip 
■ffered TIs. too 




furred tii has made sacrifices 
oubt these could be matche<l 
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by similar sacrifices injiHe by equally devnteH men fntm all the ("liristian 
institutions in (.'hina. And this wo rcj^'ard as the in..st valuable and far- 
reaching ol all the work thai Western cdiicatinn is dojnj^ for ("hina. 

Two of the most widely- 
known [graduates of I'hristian | 
institutions, sinjfiilarly oniiugh, 
are women. We refer to the 
twi> younf" ladies who \vere 
brouffht up and educated by 
Miss Gertrude Howv of Kiu- 
kiang. and who afterwards 
graduated from the medical 
ilepartment of Michigan L'niver- 
sity. I>rs. Ida Kahn and Mar>- 
•Stone. When it was decided 
by the officials and gentry of 
Shanghai to o|>en a girls' college 
in that city in rSgX. these ladies 
were asked t<i take positions a^ 
teachers, but felt comjielled to 
refuse because of certain altera- 
tions that were ma<le in favour 
of the Confucian cult between 
the time they were asked In 
take jHi.sitions and that of the 
pubhc announcement. Thev 
are still connected with Ihc 
Mission, seeing from r,200 to 1,400 |)atients |»er month, .uid we understand 
that in the Mission -^ome of us think the\ are the m.^-^t valuable of our 
mission workers." 

Kvery Mission has produced a large number of worker-^ such as those to 
whom we have referred, some of ulioni are siill in cluircli work, some in 
{iovemment employ, atul others in busine-is. 

The mind naturall\- turns to >.uch men as Li Hung-cliang, (.hang Chih- 
tung. l,iu K'un-i, \Vu T'ing-fang. and a host of cithers in high official life, or 
who have started large educational •schemes, or mafle them [xissible, when 
ci>nteinplating the results of Western education on (hina and the fhinese. 
It was Western education that organised the Kcfonn Club in Peking and 
that caused the lun[>eror Kwaiig Hsu to begin his reform. It would be easy 
to connect his dethronement, the usurpation of the Kmpress Dowager, and 
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the Boxer movement, as links of a chain, 
railroad in North China, as well as in the So 
the influence of these oflicials. All the mit 
started are directiv amnected with educatii 



It is noticeable that the first 
ith, was carried throiLj^h onh' by 
inj^ ojjerations that have been' 
iial influences, and have called 



some iif the best experts of Western institutions to as 
It is the same influence that sent sc<ires <)f stu<lents to 
lie educated, that is now utilizlnj^ thein as ininisters :i 
still larf^jer nuinbers to be educated in Japan. It i 



ist in their e\pl(iitati(»n. 
\merica and Europe to 
id consuls, and sending 
educational influences 



that have made possible the preparation of such xast amounts of literature 
as have been prepared durinjj (he past few years, and it is this literature 
which, distributed at the {,'reat examinations, is transforminjj the minds of 
the scholars as the dews of heaven slake a pile of lime. 

Let the Government set its face ^ 
toward progress and at once the 
new educational institutions are 
filled to their utmost capacity, and 
from these they are only driven 
when circumstances seem to indicate 
that it is a matter of [>ersonal safet)' 
for then) to be elsewhere. And 
even when not in these institutions 
thousands of these projjressive s<)uls 
are studyinf^ these same books 
alone or under private tutors in their 
own homes, preparing themselves 
for whatever the future may have in 
store for China. 

Durinjr the year 1S9S. while the 
Kmperor was making his collection 
of b(M>ks preparatory to issuing his 
reform edicts, not a da}- passed 
that a eunuch did not coine to us to 
secure some new book for His 
Majesty : No doubt he did not 
read all the.se book.s — he did not 
have time t„ d„ .„.. Bui what he J"'"-' '■ ":■«■'■«». l'".->. 

did while endeavouring to secure a knowledge of foreign afl^airs — viz., 
secure every book that had thus far lieen pre|)ared in Chine.se on any subject 
relating to Western thought, from a primer or leaf tract to the largest works 




1 mathematicf' 



nedic 



r leaf t: 
r theology- — these ravenoi 



scholars will do. 
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Nil cue can niit-dn a Chinese student in the Himiunt of time he is willintj to 
jiiit in ]ier day on his bimks. He tan forget to eat in his love of learning. 
He can not onlj- he satisfied but happy with nothing but a bowl of rice, if 
only lie may pursue his studies with the prospect of beinjij used in the future. 
With a board or a bunch of straw fur a bed, a stone or a bag of weed-seed 
fur a pilli>rt-, four mud walls for a house, thatched ruof and paper windows, 
he will tie his hair to the rafters to wake him when he nods with sleepiness, 
and study night and daj-. 

I^t the nations of the Wesl have |)atience. China has moved during 
the ])ast ten years. Twelve years ago I was forced to come to Peking in a 
house-boat, on the river, spending four days in transit, with five times the 
expense it would cost by rail, to say nothinj^ of time and discomfort. Now 
I can make the trip in three hours. Let us be jjatient with China, and help 
rather than force her to move. When these old conservatives die. and young 
men take their |>laces. we will find in them all the force and push of the 
Japanese, together with thu necessar)' balance-wheel and safety-valve. Let 
us be patient and lead and teach. Lei us be patient. 
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By J. S. WniTKWKIGHT, 




1. 

HK purpose (jf this paper is to give a short account of the work of 
the " Gotch Robinson Memorial College, " Chingchofu, Shantung 
Province, more especial 1\' the work that has been carried on in 
connection with the Institution with the object of reaching the 
literar}' and official classes and influencing them in favour of 
Western civilization and (Christianity. The hope of the writer, and those 
associated with him, is that such methods will be more used throughout 
China, on a larger scale, and with still more effective results. While the 
main object of the Institution has been and is to train men as preachers and 
teachers, and the above-mentioned work among the scholars and others is 
only a secondary part, still it is of a somewhat unique character, and has had 
results which have been beyond anything that were first hoped for when 
such special work was begun. 

The necessity for trained men to carry on our growing wcjrk led in 1886 
to the establishment of a training institution on a small scale. 

Work was begun in rented buildings with thirteen students, the object 
being to train them to fill the offices of pastors, evangelists and teachers. 
The full course was fixed at from ^v^ to six vears; later the course was divided 
into two sections, four years normal or preparatory, and three years theological, 
seven years in all. Men are not admitted under twenty x^ears of age except 
in a few special cases. 

The first four years are devoted mainly to the study of the Bible, Chinese 
classics, mathematics, science, history, apologetics, methods of teaching, 
etc., the later years to Church historx', comparative religions, homiletics, 
methods of evangelization, and pastoral and systematic theology. The 
text books in use are translations by Williamson, Faber, Corbett, 
Mateer, Richard, and others. Much attention has been given to homiletics 
and to teaching and preaching in all their bearings. It has been earnestly 
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soutjht to impress a positive instead of a merely negative or controversial 
method of presentation of truth. It is distressing to hear the way in which 
foreign superiority is sometimes spoken of, and especially in early days, no 
little trainin<r was found necessary to shew that such an attitude is neither 
wise, politic nor Christian, and is almost certain to repel instead of attracting 
men to us. The reason of this attitude is doubtless that it is so much easier 
to destroy than to build up. It takes some skill and knowledge even to 
build a Chinese temple, and it may be an easy thing to tear it down before 
men have learnt well how to proceed in building anything in its stead. 
These men haxe been taught that it is better and wiser, as far as may be, to 
let the old temple alone to crumble into ruin while the\' seek to help in 
building up the temple of the living God; that the best vva\', in mo.st cases, 
to destrnx* the evil is b\' fulfilling the <»(mx1. 

.A similar attitude towards Confucianism and the Sacred Hooks of China 
has been impressed u|)()n them in the total failure of such an ethical system 
as that of Confucius, is shown, perhaps more than b\- anxthing else in all 
human histor\', the absolute need of a r)i\i!ie revelation and s Divine Saviour. 
At the same time, it has alwaxs been impressed upon these men that thex* 
should be ready to recognize to the full all good in their ancient books, and 
the unwisdom of beginning the propagation of a new faith bx' attack and 
negative methods. 

Recognizing also the lack of true {patriotism and sense of duties of 
citizenship, stress has been laid on right attitude of mind toxvards officials 
and the (jovernment, and the duty of the Christian, and especiallx* the trained 
Christian leader, to be a good citizen, an example to all others; that on no 
account is it to be imagined that the Christian should expect special privileges, 
because he is a Christian, l)ut he should be lox'al to his countrx' and xx^ork for 
its advancement. What has been called "the bias of anti-patriotism" is bad 
enough in anx* countrx' but is sj)ecially exil in a countrx' like China. 

Connected xxith this is a matter which has appeared to us to be of more 
importance than it is sometimes considered to be, the question of attention 
to their oxvn etiquette and code of maimers. We knoxv hoxv inuch uncouth 
manners hinder the minister at home, where he has everything in his favour, 
much more then are bad manners likelx* to hinder the preacher in China, 
xvhere his countrymen are alreadx' bitterlx' prejudiced against him and his 
message. The old English proverb "Manners make the man" has far more 
force here; manners being after all a form of speech and a form to which 
the Chinese attach much more importance than we do. Ft unfortunately is 
sometimes the case that men, when they haxe been xvith foreigners for a time, 
give up inuch of their own forms of politeness xvithout learning anything else 
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instead. Surely a Chinese preacher and teacher will be heli>ed by behavinR 
like a (.'hinese gentleman. 

The Icmt^er we have gone on, the more has it been realized that the 
main thinj» after all, is not so much what a man knows, hut what he is. and 
how and in what ways he uses his know!edt,'e ; that knowledge without 
devotion and culture without character are of little or no avail. Their 
teachers have tried to {jet them to realize that by Chinese themselves, 
deijending on themselves, and not on outside influences, must China be wi.n 
to the Christian faith; that this can only be brou^Jiht about by earnest, whole- 
hearted service on their part and that their success <lci>ends very lar};t;ly .>n 
their having with , -^ - j ~ - 

the help of God a ;*tL Jj- ^ 1 )L'JLJ 

right attitude, teni- J (j^rrTlf .] H^"l ^^^ 
per. and spirit — - ■* 

towards their coun- 
try, its institutiiins, 
its people and its 
beliefs. The motto 
put freqiientlj' be- 
fore them is that 
taken from counsel 
given to one who 
lived eighteen cen- 
turies ago in cir- 
cumstances very 
similar to their <jwn 
to-day, that the 
(."hristian preacher and teaclicr 
all men, apt to teach, jjatienl, in 
themselves." 

During their course, and specially in later jears, the students are 
ex|>ected to give assistance in evangelistic and other work: this has been 
given cheerfully and willingly and considerable devotion has been shown in 
such work. The aim has been all along not to make mere students but men 
wh<) know how to reach men and influence them. For these services no 
money payment whatsoever is given. Later some of this work will be again 
referred to. The general conduct of the great bulk of the students has been 
gfH)d : they have been in the great majority of cases diligent and earnest in 
their studies and loyal and responsive to their teachers. Though the work 
was begun in [8S6 there have been breaks through furlough, erection of new 




'• niu^t not strive, but be gentle unto 
meekness instructing those that oppose 
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buildin<^s, and Boxer outbreak, amounting to four years; there has thus been 
rather less than thirteen years' work. 

At a re-union held in November, 1903, it was found while there were 
no fewer than thirteen deaths anion<^- former students, that there were in all 
fifty-seven ex-students at work in various capacities as pastors, evangelists, 
teachers, lay preachers, or assistants to foreigners. Kleven of the above 
are workinj.( as pastors entirely supported by the native church. At the 
present time there are fort\'-fi\e students in the Institution. 

In 1893 new buildin<^s were erected on a suitable site comprising; 
about two English acres and since then the work has been carried on with an 
increased staff and without break except that caused b\' the Boxer movement. 
These buildings were erected at the expense of a gentleman in Kngland, in 
memory of his father and his wife's father, with the objects of helping in 
carrx'ing on work "to which they in their lifetime were de\oted." The Rev. 
F. W. Gotch, LL.I)., was a distinguished Hebrew scholar who served on the 
Old Testament Revision Committee and was for many xears president of the 
Baptist College, Bristol, Kngland; \\, Robinson, Ksq., was a merchant and 
magistrate of the same cit\', distinguished for h'berality and good works. 
The Institution is in their memorv and is known b\' their names as the 
" Gotch-Robinson Memorial College," and thus stands as a memorial of 
** filial piety," the virtue held most in reverence by the Chinese. 

In a recent number of this magazine Mrs. Archibald Little has some 
strong remarks in her article on Chinese Architecture on the unfitness of 
" foreign " architecture of certain types \\\ China. \\ hether we adopt them 
in their entirety or not, the views ex|)ressed must call forth a good deal of 
sympathy on the part of those who tr\' to look at things from the Chinese 
stand|)oint and are well worthv of the careful consideration of those who are 
responsible for buildings in the interior awa\ from foreign settlements. The 
removal of a tower bv the Boxers, which was an cvesore for twentv \ears to 
the writer, whenever he rode in sight of it, was, perhaps, the onl\' good thing 
they accomplished in their destructive career. 

Holding these ideas, the buildings were erected, after a good deal of 
cijnsultation with Chinese, in Chinese style and with the idea of pleasing the 
people. During their erection the native manager said " We must make these 
buildings speak for us." The w ay thev are regarded by Chinese of all ranks 
has been gratifying. 

There is no need to enter into detail with regard to the teaching and 
training work of the Institution; it has been as in similar institutions a record 
of hard work on the part of teachers with responsive readiness to learn on 
the part of pupils. The same difficulty has been met here as elsewhere, and 
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which seems onlv too common in China and indeed in all the East, the lack 
of initiative and the power of leadership, but there are encoiira<(ing signs of 
distinct development on these lines. 

In closing this brief account of the educational and training work it 
may be mentioned that a proposal on the part of the American Presbyterian 
Mission and the Knglish Baptist Mission to unite in an Arts College at 
VVeihsien, a Medical College (location not yet fixed), and Theological 
College in Chingchoufu, only awaits final ratification by the respective 
Home Boards. Should this be carried into effect it will not onlv add to 
educational efficiency but be an example in union, and a happy consumma- 
tion of the ver\' cordial and helpful relations existing between the English 
and American missionaries in this region. 

II. 

Tiil: following section mav be described as historv. All who know 
China from the inside know onlv too well that the literati and officials have 
manifested most bitter hostilitx' to evervthin<^ '' foreii^n " and the\' know also 
that this hostilitN' has its root mainl\' in ignorance and misconception. The 
extent and depth of the opposition to the foreigner may not alwax's be 
realized by those who li\e at treaty ports or who are mainly in contact with 
Chinese who are more or less cnli^hteneed. 

Not onl\' literati and officials but the overwhelmin<r bulk of the Chinese 
regard us with profound contempt as people destitute of learning and culture. 
It is doubtful whether man\- realize how great is the contemjjt and suspicion 
with which we are regarded b\' Chinese who have no opportunit}' of coming 
into close contact with us. In the case of the missionary, his converts, 
assistants, and j)upils \ery soon learn of the benefits, direct and indirect, that 
Christianitv has given ti> those nations of the West where it is believed in by 
large numbers of the people; they know of their high civilization and some- 
thing of their progress in arts, science, and invention. 

Their attitude is thus one of respectful inquiry, while those in contact 
with them mav not at all times fullv realize the real condition and attitude of 
the people generally. One of our theological students tells that, before he 
knew auN'thing of Christianity, he happened one day, while the examinations 
for degress were going on and the city was full of students, to meet a 
foreigner in the street. lie said what he immediately thought was ** What 
a fine thing it is that this foreigner has happened to come here, just as the 
cit\' is full of literary men; he will be able, when he returns to his own barbarous 
country, to tell of the wonderful advance of learning in the Middle Kingdom." 
This benighted foreigner was none other than the Rev. Timothy Richard, 
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h.lJ., when first visitinji this place in hrs early years in Chin;i, If ;iny way 
can be (icvisetl. especially in the inierinr, to brinf; scholars and officials, in 
liirj;c numbers, into friendly contact H-ith the fnreijjncr and fjive op|x>rHinily 
to enlighten them and so break down their prejudice and misunderstanding, 
iuid abtjvc all to bring them under the influence of direct Christian tcachinj^. 
it must be evident that valuable results might be expected from such efforts. 
It has been said that "the Kast is the East and the West is the West and never 
the twain shall meet " and some things would seem to point to this being true, 
yet we remember that our religion came from the Kast and ive believe that " all 
iiithin the four seas are brothers" on grounds dee]>cr that those of Confucius, 
The Kast and the West have met and shall yet be bound up in one ci)mmon 
hroiherhoiKi ihrouj^h one common faith. 

In our desire to reach the classes mentioned ab^ive we had observed 
thill n<»t a few 



them manifested a good deal of interest in fi>rcii;n 




these 

the 



Vith M 



. and 



lerioritv of Wester 



u|; 

This formed a connnon 
basis for stvcial intercourse, 
and in some cases led to 
friendship and valuable 
assistance Ix^ing given. 
«hile instances have not 
lieeii wanting in which 
-iich work has led to 
results infinitely more 
v.iluable. It is doubtful 
^^hcthcl■ there is any race 
■ ifnien wh<ican t)e reached 
MvX influenced on social 
lines to a greater extent 
llian the < hiiicse, for the Chinaman is eminenth- s.rt:iable. The difficulty is to 
to understand that we are really his friends awl to call out responsive 
friendship frr)m htm Alas for the Western. wh<x:vcr lie may be, who says 
•■ynu cannot make a friend of a ChinatTian" and forgets that "(iod hath made 
iif one WwkI all nations of men" and that "every human heart is human." 
If this were the place the writer could, with manj' others, tell not a few stories 
fifrcal friendliness. 

Ill the beginning of the special "ork. as far back a- i«S;. recognising 
the extreme difficulty of coming into close an. I friendly contact, in anything 
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like numbers with the scholars and people of the middle and upper classes, 
an effort was make to ^jet men, specially of these classes, to come about us by 
means of a small museum illustrating Western science and invention. This 
was opened in the front court of our then lately-started training institution. 
During the first year about 5,000 visits were paid by representatives of all 
classes, and among them not a few of the classes we specially desired to 
reach. From this small beginning the number of visits annually, and the 
work associated with the museum, have grown in influence and extent beyond 
anything that we had ventured to hope for at the beginning. Since removing 
into our new buildings the largest attendance in one year was over 104,000 
while the total attendances from the beginning amount to 835,236. 

In these buildings the front court is arranged so as to be quite distinct 
from the educational compound though connected with it. The buildings of 
this court consist of museum, science lecture room, two reception rooms, and 
chapel, the latter seating three hundred. The success of the museum in 
attacting people about us was, as has been said, far and away beyond 
anything that we hoped for in the beginning ; this has been specially so 
since we erected suitable buildings in 1 S93 as above referred to. It is 
gratifying that during the Boxer movement it was left practicalK' intact; 
there seemed to be a feeling among the people of the city that it was a public 
institution, which in a manner belonged to them, and it was left alone when 
other places were looted and injured. 

As a rule visitors are interested and respectful and we find that people 
come again and again. Occasionally a literatus is inclined to be supercilious, 
but that is the exception. On one occasion one of these stated emphatically 
that there was no such thing as electricity; he said that if there were "the 
Chinese would have known all about it long ago." The assistant, whom he 
was not treating with much courtesy, invited him to hold the handles of a 
certain magneto-electric machine, with the result that the scholar was 
suddenly converted to a firm belief in electricity and left the premises a 
sadder and wiser as well as more enlightened man. Another .scholar stated 
that since the time of Confucius '' nothing had been added to human know- 
ledge, all that foreign countries know of are mere playthings.'* This man- 
after much conversation repeated the statement on his second visit. 

Instances of almost incredible ignorance might be multiplied, such as 
that of a Manchu general officer who, when standing before a large map of 
the world, betraved an ignorance of the first elements of geography that was 
painful, and helped to explain the attitude of so mam- of his class in recent 
years, or the case of another who asked the question *' Were there any 
schools in foreign countries ? " 
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It has been menti'med that the nLmbers visitintj have been {jrcalcr thiiii 
\WK expected and indeed greater than we are prepared for, even in uur 
enlai^ed buildings. This is sjjecially so during the examinations which take 
^place twice in three years. At ordinary times the v 
one hundred and four humlred pei 
in accommrxlating them. 
During examinations, and 

ither limes when the 
Inumbers iif visitors have 
been so great that there 
bas Ijeen difficultyin admit- 
ting all. the exceedinj,' 
good behaviour and order- 
liness of the Chinese \mi\<: 

vn to great advantage. 
and there has never been 
any trouble; scarcely any 
damage has been done, iBg^ 
even when the rooms have 
been crowded, to cases or 

specimens. The contents of Iht- iiiii-;uuni cimsist mainly -A maps. 
iglrtbes (geographical), diagrams illustrating physit^raphy. gwlogj-, astro- 
nomy, natural historj', m*«lels of buildings, specimens of manufactures, 
natural history sjiecimens. mwlels of engines, electrical apparatus, etc. 

One of the mo.st effective exhibits is a well-finished working model of 
an electric railway. Heside this stands a model dredge, also workwi by 
electricity. As visitors often come from di.stricts that frequently BufTcr from 
the overflowing of the V'ellow River, this readily suggests conversation on the 
Improved methods that are used to prevent .such disasters as so often fall to 
the lot of the jxjor people of China from flood and overflow. Other m'jdcls. 
.circular saw, pump, etc. stand near and are worked by the same battery. It 
s no uncommon thing to sec from fifty to a hundred people listening to 
the explanations of these models by the assistant in charge. -A large 
number of diagrams as well as globes, etc., u.sed in te.iching geography and 
physit^raphj-, have been produced on the spot and have been found very 
effective in u.se. To a |X!i>ple who are enslaved by the multiform superstitions 
of /•Vw.i'J^w/ the most elementary teaching with regard to the world and Its 
itructure are of great value. A teacher, a total stranger, has been jtecn 
carefully copying many of these diagrams, t»^ether with the explanations 
at»ched. 



; 
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Several models of biiilflin<^s have been made on the spot. The largest 
<jf these, one founded on St. I^aul's Cathedral, London attracts a good deal of 
attention. A model of the museum on the same scale stands alongside, and 
when visitors ask how large the building represented by the model reall\' is. 
they are referred to the model of the museum, which they regard as a fairly- 
large building, but which needless to sa\' looks very insignificant indeed in 
proportion to the other. This and other models make emphatic object lessons 
as to differences in civih'zation as represented by architecture. A model that 
is useful is that of a foreign graveyard with model of church attached. 

Conversation with regard to this gives opportunity to dispel man\' 
misconceptions and, without directly attacking Chinese ideas on ancestral 
worship in any wa\', to state what Christian beliefs and practices in these 
matters realK' are. Models of Christian churches ^^wit opportunities, in 
answering questions with regard to them, as to the uses of these and similar 
buildings in foreign countries, and opporlunitv is given to speak of the 
religion of those who worship in such |)laces. It might be considered that 
the bulk of the time of the assistants was s|)ent in enlightening visitors on 
Western civilization, but the\' certainly have far better opportunities and 
spend more time in speaking of the truths of Christianity than most 
evangelists. These latter have, in most cases, to spend much time in 
travelling from place to place and they ver\' rarel\' if ever have such interested 
and r^^pectful audiences. 

The natural history depart?nenl, which is the first that meets the visitor, 
excit/es a good deal of interest. It is much more attractive to the Chinese 
than inost would be disposed to think, especiall\' if the birds, animals, etc., 
are vvell mounted and arranged in a realistic waw .All specimens are set up 
by f. trained assistant who takes a great interest in his work. 

The work described had opned the way in other directions. I he 
science lecture room stands alongside the museum and it is used for popular 
Iqctures during examinations, when the city is full of students and their 
teachers, as well as at other times. On one occasion the prefect published as 
subjects for essays "The Thermometer and its Uses" "The Barometer" "The 
Steam Kngine." The overwhelming bulk of the students found themselver 
helpless, and enquiries were made as to whether our assistants could throw 
any light on these subjects. A course of addresses was arranged, illustrated 
by models and diagrams on these and similar subjects, which was very well 
attended. These lectures are given c)nce or twice dail\' as long as the examina- 
tions last. On one occasion the total attendances amounted in all to four 
thousand. In the spring of 1902 a course was given during an examination, 
the general character of which may be judged from the following selection 
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I. — "The advanta<^es of railways to China." 

2. — ''The progress of Japan and the reasons for that pn )<^n-ess. " 

3. — "Kclipses of the sun and moon," ilhistrated b\' models and diat^rams. 

4. — "The histor\* of the rise and pro<^ress of lUiddhism." 

5. — "The teaching of Christianity and Confucianism compared." 

6. — "Western methods of education." 

7. — "The benefits conferred on the State bv the Christian reliirion." 

The total attendances at the course from which these are selected 
amounted to over three thousand students and teachers. 

These lectures were ij;iven bv trained native assistants under foreitrn 
supervision and were frequentK' followed b\' discussion. Some of those 
attending; also remained later for further conxersation in the reception 
rooms, and the onl\' difficult\' was that we had not anvthin^r like 
sufficient a staff to meet with men who were read\' and willin<^ to meet 
with us. 

A few special addresses were also i^iven to the literary heads of the 
various counties represented at the examination at their own request and in 
some cases on subjects chosen by themselves. 

Durini; this time, the period of the count)- and [)refectural examinations, 
the total number of visits amounted in all to about twenty thousand students 
and teachers. 

During^ these examinations, and at other times when the numbers are 
lart^e, the chapel in the front court is open all day loni;- and preaching- is 
carried on mainh' b\' trained assistants helped b\- senior theological students, 
The attendances are verv i^ood and the audiences for the most part are 
attentive and respectful. 

I^'or some }'ears the museum has been open to women. Formerly we 
had occasional visits, usuall\' b\' ladies from the yamcns who would call on 
mv wife and then ask to see the museum. We were at first \erv doubtful 
about openin<4 to women, but so man\ came that there was considerable 
difficultv in refusing them. Certain reliirious festi\als are lar«/el\- attended 
by women and it is at these times that the bulk of women \isitors come. We 
adhere, as strictK' as it is in our power to do, to native ideas of eticjuette. A 
separate door at some distance from the main entrance and on a side street 
is reserved for them, also a special reception room. The}' are there received 
bv an assistant, a wiiite-haired old lad\ of twent\-fi\e vears standint: as a 
Christian, and when there are lari^e attendances In' other Christian women of 
the citv, who enter into conxersation with them. In one week, this \'ear, 
during a religious festival, over three thousand \isits were j)aid by these 
pilgrim women. 




In one year ns many as fifteen thousand have visitetl us. It U hardli 
necessary u> arid thai Momen are not showTi into the museum while male 
visitors arc there but wait in their own guest mum until the riK)m« are dear 

Opportunity is yiven for work outside nur own premises; oecfLsimuilly 
a lantern exhibition is asked for by officials and others in their yami-ns. 
It need hardly be mentioned that ihe lantern is in frequent use for piipuUr 
work and leaching purposes. 

Evcnins; classes have been held with varying attendances, somelime^ 
fifty or so attending classes on ime evening. Senior theological students 
voluntarily undertcwtk a large .share in these clas.ses. 

The amount of friendly social iniercours in the reception room, arranged 
in Chinese fashion so as to make the gue-sts feel at home, is very large and i* 
one of the most importajil fciilures of the whole work. Books and pamphlet-*. 



We 



lacking yet i 



are distributed, csjiecially during £ 
lending library and reading rDinii, 
sometimes used as a reading i 
There is one main princijil' 
should he prominent in all 
work. vi/.. the cordial recok'iHU.Mi 
of Ihe good in China and iln 
Chinese, and a thoroughly rricn.lli 
and sympathetic attitude as ai^'.-iin-i 
an attitude that is unfriendly .nid 
unsympathetic. Our assisiani^. 
cimiscious ()f .superi»)r knowledt;!.'. 
are, as has been touched on in tlur 
first [wrt ")f this pa[ier, soinetinit.-^ 
api to adopt a highly critical ti'iu- 
and to sjjeak on Chinese niatn-rs 
in a way that is Justly objectictnable 
to their countrymen. As, for 
instance, when showing a picture of 
a fine Court of Ju.stice in Knglanit, 
occa-sion was taken to ridicule the 
yamCn clitse by. 

It rallied a laugh but it is to be feared it left an unfa\ourable imprcsTtion. 
It is easier to make fun of Chinese matters than to make friends of the 
Chinese (jcople. If visitors are received in a kindly and respectful manner 
and treated according to native ideas of etiquette while Chinese institution'; 
are not referred to in a way calculated to annoy or repel, then much giMxl 




hat dilapidated condition of the 
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may be hoped for. We have, what is not always fully realized, to learn to 
understand the Chinese before we can effeclivelv hel|) ihem to understand 
us. In the words of the ^rest theologian, Dr. Fairbairn, in his '' l^hilos()[)hy 
of the Christian Relii^ion," to teach men we have to learn " to stand within 
their consciousness and look at the world with their e\ es." 

With regard to results as a whole it is recoi^nized on all hands that these 
efforts have lar<^ely helped the other a<^encies einphned in producintj a 
different atmosphere, and an improved attitude toward the foreit^ner and his 
work in the whole region about us. It would be difficult to fin 1 a district in 
China where there is a more friendlx* attitude towards the foreigner and where 
the people are not onl\' prepared to tolerate us but are so readv to help us. 
Many instances mi<^ht be i^ixen if space permitted. 

One such may be mentioned. Some xears ai^o, when rumours had been 
spread abroad that foreigners were ki(lnaj)pini4 children "to kill them and 
make medicine of their exes and hearts," a missionarx", in passini^ throui^h a 
villa<^e twent}* miles from this j)lace, was stopped and threatened w ith violence. 
When matters mi<^ht ha\e taken a serious turn the villaj^e schoolmaster 
apj>cared on the scene, who, when he found from where the foreij^^ner had 
come, turned to the crowd and told about the institution here, stating some- 
thing^ of what he had seen .ind heard and how he had been kindlv treated. 
He ended by sa\in^ '* Let the foreii^n teacher j^o in peace for these men 
mean well b\' the Chinese." The foreign teacher was then allowed to <m) on 
his way '* in peace." 

Instances of direct conversion to Christianit\- nn;jht be <n'\en. The sons 
of a resident ma<^istrate were in the habit of frec|uentl\' \ isitini; the Institution; 
the\' read our books and became si)eciall\' intimate w ith imn of the assistants. 
Some time after their remoxal to another part of China one of these youn^ 
men wrote to his friend here |)roressini^ firm belief in the Christian faith. 
What makes this remarkable is that the letter was written and sent Ix^fore 
the terrible anti-foreiirn outbreak had entireh- subsided. 

Men of fort\" \'ears standin-^ like I)r. Mateer and Dr. Corbett have been 
most cordial durin«^ \isits here in their appreciation of these methods. 
Dr. Hayes, formerly principal of the native colleije in Chinanfu, the capital 
of the province, has expressed a strong desire that sinn'lar work be be^un in 
Chinanfu. 

A former member of the .American Presbv terian Church sa\'s in a 
pamphlet published in America, "I was first inclined to be doubtful of the 
value of such work. I, howe\er, spent a larii^e part of a da\' studying 
methods and result. I watched faces and listened to comments inside ; in 
all cases it was wonder, deepening now and again to admiration. It was 
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then that I became enthusiastic for such methods. Manv, if not most of 
these people, had been taught to ciespise us. This display of science and 
invention enforced respect. They listened and will listen hereafter to Gospel 
preaching with new interest." 

Chinese of position have been emphatic in their approval. A j^entleman 
educated in Europe said in effect ** Vou have provided here a meeting place 
where the Kast and West can come to<^ether and learn to understand one 
another." The Literary Chancellor of the province, at the close of the examina- 
tions last year, put the question to a Kuropean, '' Why are there not similar 
institutions elsewhere in China working in the same way?" Another high 
official, when travelling through the district, said during his visit ** This is what 
we want to enable us to understand one another." The Rev. J. P. Bruce, 
B.A., of Chingchoufu in writing to his Regard advocating the exension of 
such work to the capital of the province, sa\'s "While it is true that to day, as 
in every age, the pride of the wealth)', and the prejudice of the learned, are 
powerful hindrances to their acce|)tance of the truth ; in China the hostility 
of the literati cannot altogether be i)ut down to such a cause, for the simple 
reason that the\' have not heard the Gospel in any real sense. 

"Their hatred is hatred rather of the foreigner than of his message. 
Their pride and |jrejuclice are almost wholly due to ignorance, all the more 
profound because the subjects arc most ignorant of their own ignorance. 
Ths question is : What have we done to dispel this ignorance, to remove 
this hostilit\' to ourscKes that our messai^e ma\' have a hearinir? Il we have 
failed to do our utmost, surely to the extent of our unfaithfulness, the 
responsibilit}' for ignorance lies with us." 

We do not decei\'e ourselves b\' visionary hopes of converting China 
through the officials, but it is patent to everxone who knows the countrx' 
that, if the hostilitx' of the educated classes .be annulled or lessened in an\- 
degree, we have to that extent remo\ed the most jiotent anti-Christian force 
m China to day. The })roverb "Sli :ng hsing hsia hsiao " What those above 
do, those below will follow) is dcjjj bedded in the Chinese consciousness. 
He summarizes the work that has been described above as follows: " Man\' 
years ago, in the Theological Training Institute at Chingchoufu, under Mr. 
Whitewright, a small museum was started. The " o|)en door" has been a 
prominent feature in the polic\' of the Mission and outsiders were freely 
admitted. In the very first \'ear as many as 5,000 visits were paid. So 
fruitful was it in bringing people under our imfluence that the museum was 
enlarged with the outsiders speciallx' in nn'nd. In 1893, when new buildings 
were erected for the Training College, an im|)ortant feature of the plant was 
the " front court " with a museum at one end, the chapel at the other, 
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reccplioii rorims (ni nrn: side, anil une i>f the college lecturo nionis dn tlit- 
iithcr. Here the work carried on in the former premises was lariicly 
cxlcnde 1. From 70.00O to Ho.ooo visits, iind STHnclimi^s more, arc pud 
.inriually; lectures on scientific and religious subjects ars freqiicnlly i;i\en: 
hut ihc work for which all else is but the means to an end is ihe evanjjclistic 
work. All the lime the museum is open the preaching of the (iosjxrl is goin^ 
i-n in the cecqitiim mom with ihose wailing to fjo into Uie mii.senm or, 
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111 irning or afternoon, students 
.md ])n)fessors in numlKirs ranging 
h-Min 20 to 300 may be seen 
li^lciiing allentiv 

■ i.hmg of ihe C.ospel 
I... such means 

•i^Lking never come under llic 
iiiid of the truth." 
Ihe kev. A. Ci. Jones, in most 

■ irnc.stlyadv(x:ating the extension 
■ I -.iich work, says its object is 

In lessen among all classes 
-inii-ff>reit;n prejudices; to clear 
ilie C'hristian name and gain a 
better hearing for truth ; to do sd 
by explaining and demonstrating to ear and eye the true nature of 
Christianity and its products " 

Briefly summing up the results of this work, we find;— 
I, — The methiHls almve described bring lai^e numbers of |)eo(tle abmn li^; 

wc do not need to go to seel; ihem. they come to seek us, 
2. — Of these oonsidcrabte numbers are of the literary' and ofTicial classes h In. 

arc generally intcnsel) opposed to us and arc very hard to reach at all, 
3. — The work done tends to break d()wn all sorts of su]Jcrsiition, prejudice. 

misunderstanding and illwill. 
4, — Numbers, esijecially of the student class, \\ill listen alteniively to the 

(>re»ching of Christianity during visits to the Institution. 
;. — Evangelists and others cooLtantly meet with ijeople in the district around 

who arc dis|>osed to Ix: friendly and are willing to listen to them thmugh 

their having visited this place and been kindly received. 

Twelve years age the writer visited a great electrical e.\hibilion in London 
It was a magnificent spectacle showing the progress of electrical science in 
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every direction. After seeing many things, attention was called to a j^reat 
search h'ght that was shining through an open window over the dark countr}* 
for miles. The thought has often come whether more could not be dc»ne 
through our educational institutions in the way of opening windows to the 
outside and sending out light from these institutions in such ways as have 
been described. If this cannot be done, separate institutions might be 
established. It has for man\' years been the desire of the English Baptist 
Mission of Shantung to establish such an institution in the capital of the 
pnjvince, \\\ which work the American Presbyterian missionaries resident 
there pn^mise, most cordial co-operation. 

If in a quiet prefectural city, at first and indeed throughout working 
under sj)ecial difficulties, so many can be attracted to us, how much m<»re 
could be done in the great centres of populations with institutions properly 
equipped with staff, buildings and apparatus. If for the twenty years 
preceding 1900 there had been many such institutions of work might not the 
history of that black \'ear have been written somewhat differentlv, at least 
might it not have been less dark? All agencies working for the gCK)d of 
China, evangelistic, medical, educational, and literary, are accomplishing much; 
such an agenc\' as has been described can be made to work with and work for 
all others, besides in itself reaching all classes, but especially the scholar 
class by which the making or the marring of the Chinese race stands. 

The causes of the Boxer outbreak have ofter been discussed, leaving 
entirely out of sight the prime cause of all, viz., the pride, ignorance and 
misconceptions of the rulers and schoolars of China. Their ideas of the world, 
of the relations of China to other Powers, practicall\' assumed that the other 
countries of the world were inhabited b\' barbarians who were rightlx' suzerain 
to China. 

It is not many years ago that we heard from high authorities during the 
war with Japan that *' the dwarfs had rebelled." The greatest proof of their 
ignorance was seen when the Chinese people attempted to make war on the 
whole civilized world in 1900. It was said of Vii Hsien, the author of the terrible 
massacres in Shansi, that he himself was the victim of the grossest ignoranceand 
misconce[>tion. This was said by a Chinese Christian, many of whose friends 
had perished, and who yet spoke of Yii Hsien with far less of bitterness, and 
in a far more forgiving spirit, than most of our own race would sjxiak. How 
different it all might have be if Vii Hsien had l>een an enlighteened and 
progressive man, knowing what was l)est for his own country, understanding 
the civilization of the West and the principles on which it is founder!, knowing 
also the power of the great nations o{ the world. Has this been so the 
terrible storx* of T'aivuenfu would never have been written. 
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Helieviiifi that nothing can save China but the pmver of the Christian 
faith, the aim of the special work here described has been and is. not only til 
break down hostjlily, prejudice and misunderstanding, but to enlighten as to 
all the makes for the progress and jjood of China by bringing those we 
desire to influence into social friendly contact with Christian men and. above 
all. to bring them to the knowledge of Jesus Christ as the Savious of all 
mankind. 
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(ilhiiviMjr (firil finite cf,xaminaiion.5. 

liy C. M. La( KV SiTKs. Ph. I). 




T^Hl'^ Chinese boy's schoDliii^, in the elementary grades, has been 
accounted for in this number of tlie l^^Asr OK AsiA by Dr. Arthur 
IT. Smith. M\' task is merelv to introduce some material, from 
native sources, illustrating the regime of official examinations 
which follows the elementary <^rind. I shall not recount the time- 
worn descriptions of e.xamination halls, with their myriad cells, and of the 
scenes when armies of students leather to contend single-handed for the 
trophies of the pen. Such accounts can be found in all general books on 
China. Among special studies of the e.xamination system, the most complete 
that I know are the Pratique tics lixaviens l.ittctaircs, and Vol. \ of 
Zottoli's Cursus l^ittciaturc Sifticac, both published by the Jesuit Mission 
at Siccawei, Shanghai. Both are rich in original documents. The distinctive 
purpose of this pai>er is to hit c)ff two or three salient features of the scheme 
which may be of present interest to foreign educationists. With this object 
in view, I shall first note some imj)()rtanl recent developments in the system; 
then present a native scholar's summarx' of the system as it is; ne.xt give the 
substance of a t\'pical "question })aper," or list of themes for test essays; anrl, 
finall)', rei)roduce one of such essays or dissertations complete, both in its 
original form and with the translation in l^'.nglish. The Chinese text of the 
dissertation will be found on the inset leaf; the translation of it constitutes 
the final section of this pai)er. 

MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

The examination s\stem in China takes the place of the university in 
Western lands. It maw indeed, be called a university \x\ one sen.se of the 
term, not as implying a body of masters giving instruction to students, but 
as an organization for prescribing tests of scholarship and for granting 
degrees. For the vast majority of scholars in China the goal of ambition is 
to get office. School-boys' essaxs on *' m\' plans for life" abound in the 
rhetoric of aspiration to serve the State. Scholastic degrees, while not 
necessarily carrying substantive rank, are intimately bound up with official 
dignit}'. Since the throne is the fountain of all political preferment, the 
central government at Peking controls the whole examination system. 
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Until the time f)f the Boxer upheaval the essential tests in the examina- 
tions had al\va\s been on themes connected with the Chinese classical books. 
Kssays were bound to conform, in structure, to traditional models. Kle<;ance 
of style far outwei<^hed an\' knowledj^e of the sciences as a criterion of 
excellence, and this, irrespective of the character of public employment to 
which a decree mii^ht lead. In the principal examinations, the tests were 
divided into three groups: first, three themes from the canonical books, for 
formal disquisitions, and one nioiif for a poem; second, ^\it themes from the 
classics .'one from each, in an in\ariable order; for formal fliscjuisitions; third, 
^\ii topics for dissertations miscellaneous in character and not countini^ for 
much in the e\es of the examiners. 

On the sixteenth da\' of the se\enth moon, in the twent\ -seventh 
year of Kuan^ I Isii ' igoi , while the Court was still in exile, an Imperial Kdict 
was promulj^ated, decreeing a radical chan<4e in the character of the test. 
The preamble of the edict may be rendered freelx' as follows: ** Promotion by 
examination is an important element in brin<;ini; out men of talent. Our 
dynasty, followini^ the time-honoured jjractice of the j)iecedin<4' Min^, has 
employed the pali-kn-uhi the eii;ht-lei4«4ed essa\' in selectini; scholars, 
l)istin<.[uished nn'nisters and eminent saxants, in j^^eat numbers, ha \e been 
develoi)ed In* this system; the scholars of those times cherished a zeal for the 
classics and histor\' to which the forms of composition were wholK' incidental. 
I^ut with the continuance of the s\st(Mn thrnu(»h two hundred \ears and 
more, faults have shown themselxes and ha\e become more serious, day In* 
da\'. Scholars, havin^^ regard on]\' for the 'main chance,' seek the distinction 
and profit of a decree, even i)ractisin|j^ <ubterfuL;es and deceit, without 
apprehendiiv^ at all the i;rand purport of classics and historw There is 
urgent need that we seek real learniii'' and that we correct these abuses. 
Moreover, of late, the nations of the world, in their intercourse are constantlx* 
attaining <^reater wisdom and skill; it is highly important that we widen our 
relations with all lands and brin<4 practical abilities into plaw .\11 the 
branches of the examination system, as it now exists, must needs be 
modified in conformitx' to the times, that the emeri/enc\' ma\' be effecti\el\- 
met." 

The edict then proceeds to enact thai henceforth, in the pro\incial and 
central examinations, the three L;roui)s of tests shall be made up as follows: 
in the first, five topics to be discussed, relatini; lo Chinese i^overnmental 
affairs and history; in the second, fi\e themes for dissertations, upon the 
•rovernmental affairs, arts and sciences of all lands; and, in the third, two 
expositions of passa<^es from the " h'our Hooks" and one exposition of a 
pas.sa^i^e from the " Five Classics." In i^radini; the papers, examiners are 
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expressly commanded to ^ive no disproportionate weight to any one of thft 
three groups; this with a view to preventing the promotion of men, as 
formerly, merely on the strength of their classic lore. Moreover, in alt 
expositions of the canonical books, candidates are expressly forbidden to^ 
employ the time-honoured forms of the pah-ku-iven or eight -legged -essay,. 
Finally, in the discussions and dissertations on practical subjects (which now-" 
occupy the place of importance formerly held by the canonical books), it i$ 
enjoined that the very reality shall be presented, and not empty rhetoric. 

Such was the reform on paper. Put forth by a conservative Court, it 
was literally a re-enactment of the radical project of Kang Yu-wei whidb 
had cost the progressive Kmperor his throne three years before. Taken at 
face value it was unquestionably a revolution in the examination system. 
Although protesting that the *'Four Books" and the '*Five Classics" should 
still be regarded as the basis of education, it relegated their doctrines to tte 
least and last of the three groups of tests. While folUnving the old plan in 
the arrangements for the tests, it made their essential content a matter of the 
twentieth centurv. 

It would be rash to sa\' that the reform is so complete in fact. There 
are no *' clean sweeps" in China. A pcri(jd of lagging always ensues upon 
an access of zeal. Kven \{ the go\ernment were strenuous for carrying out 
the letter of the law, the qualified examiners are wanting. Students who 
have gone from college to tr)' the examinations of the past two years have 
come back to report that VV^estern learning did nt)t help them much. But it 
is not alwax's so; and it cannot be so for long. Many influence are tending 
to convert the wordv shift of the courtier into a beneficent actualit\'. This 
edict was wedged in with others so closely that it cannot fall. These other 
edicts provided for sending young men abroad to study; for the establish- 
ment of provincial ct)lleges and the organisation of a common-school system. 
Already the young men are coming back, some of them with laurels won 
in the best schools of the West, to organize the common schools and to man 
the colleges. It may even now be said that China has the beginnings of a 
university system in which can be found teachers who are not merely 
examiners, and which produce not only scholars but men. One of these men, 
who holds his Chinese Clnijen degree also, has written me his views of the 
system and the prospect, and I transcribe his words. "Every Cnine.se man 
knows that the examination system is not good, and so the government 
has resolved to establish schools, colleges and universities, instead of all the 
kinds of examinations. For the examinations of the next term the number 
of Hsintsai, Chiijen, and Chinshih, will be diminished and, several years 
after, all the examinations will be dismissed." 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 

I have before me a manuscript, with this caption, written for use in this 
paper by a student in an Anglo-Chinese college who, as may be inferred from 
the practical way in which he tells his story, has been through mill and 
has won his Chiijen degree. Take the box* who looks forward to a scholarly — 
that is a civil — career, and at the end of his elementary schooling he b^ins 
to prepare specifically for the examination. He may be, perhaps, fourteen, 
and for two years or so he widens his reading, "opens his pen*' and make.s 
essavs for his master's criticism. Then he max* be read\* to enter the lists, 
of which let him speak for himself: — 

"There are three great divisions of the Chinese examination, namely, 
the minor examination, from which a Hsiutsai (the Baccalaureate degree) 
may be taken; the provincial examination, from which a Chiijen (the Master's 
degree) may be taken; and the examination of the Hoard of Rites, from 
which a Chinshih (the Doctorate; may be taken. 

**The minor examination includes three parts, namely, the district 
examination, governed by the magistrate and his secretaries; the prefecture 
examination, governed b\' a prefect and his secretaries; and the examination 
of the literary chancellor, governed by the literary examiner and his 
.secretaries. The district examination is of four tests, of which at the first 
we are required to write two essa} s explaining Confucius' doctrine and, at 
the second to the fourth, the subjects are on mathematics, history, geography, 
pijlitics and so cm. Only the first test is im|)ortant, and it is unnecessary to 
pass the .second, third or fourth, because a boy still may pass the prefecture 
examination, though he have simply passed the first test. The prefecture 
examination is the .same as the district examination. After the district and 
prefecture e.xaminations are finished, we have the literary chancellor's 
examination. It is of three tests, of which at the first we are required to 
write two accounts on mathematics, geography, physics, chemistry, history, 
economics, philosophy, astronomy, agriculture, militar\' affairs, medicine, or 
tran.slation ; at the second, two accounts e.xplaining Confucius' doctrine, and 
at the third the subject is uncertain. If we be selected on the second and 
third (the first time is not necessary), then we are required to pa.ss the fourth 
test, at which (miy one essay would be written. Now we become Hsiutsai^ 
after we are .selected bv the literarv examiner. 

"There is a branch of examination after we become Hsiutsai, During 
the time of the literar)* chancellor's examination, tisiutsai may pa.ss the 
annual and entrance examinations at different times. The annual examina- 
tion is to test a Hsiutsai, how he learns, him.self, in his home. If his essays 
be too bad, his degree will be taken away. The entrance examination is to 
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examine whether a Hsintsai could pass the provincial examination or not 
If he fail for this examination, he mi^ht still pass the entrance-examination 
of the province before the time of the provincial examination. Now, however, 
there is a new rule, that students of schools or colleges who are Hsintsai 
are allowed to pass the provincial examination without passing these two 
kinds of entrance examination. 

''For a provincial examination, two chief examiners are ordered by 
the l^iipcror, and sixteen assistants, who are the assigned expectant 
magistrates appointed 1)\- the provincial treasurer. It includes three tests. 
At the first we should write ^\ii discussions, the subject of which are taken 
from the history and })()litics of China; at the second, ^\^ accounts, on State, 
economics, finance, diplomacy, law, philosoph\', militar\' affairs, logic, mathe- 
matics, ph\sics, chennstry, agriculture, commerce, and so on; and at the third, 
three essays which explain the doctrine of the Chinese famous old books. 
All the essax's are at first examined l)\' the sixteen assistant examiners, 
Kach of them chooses the good ones and sends them to the chief e.xaminers. 
Now the chief examiners select the best ones and give the writers the title 
of Chiijcii, 

''Next }'ear the new Chitjeji would pass the second examination in the 
capital. It is only to examine again the L linjcffs learning, and does not give 
any degree. If he fail at this exann'nation he would not be allowed to 
pass the examination of the Hoard of Rites. The essav's of this examination 
are examined b\' the nn'nisters who are ordered to take chariie. 

''The examination of the Board of Rites is the same as the provincial 
examination, but the i)iace is in the caj^ital, the rules are more strict, and 
there are four chief and eighteen assistant examiners. CI his leads to the 
degree of C/iinsiu7i.) The second examination of CinusfiiJi \<^ the same as 
that of Cliujcn, but the place is in the Imperial Palace. 

"After getting ChitisJiih, we should pass the i)alace and ct)urt examina- 
tions. A long account on either Chinese or Western science would be written 
for the fi)rmer, and two accounts, on an\ kind of science, for the latter. 
The essa\'s of these exann'nations are first examined bv the ministers, and 
thev send the best ones to the lunj^eror to look o\er. After the.se exann'na- 
tions, the Chinsliili are di\ ided into three classes. The first class would "et 
the title <^{ Hatiliti ; the second class the title of second assistant .secretary 
of a Board; and the third class the title of magistrate. In the past time, 
these three classes became immediateh' officers, but now thev would iro into 
the L'niversitv of Peking to stuck' three \ ears. If one do not study in the 
Uni\ersit\' one is ne\er admitted to become an officer." 
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THE "THEMES" IN A PROVINCIAL EXAMINATION. 

Of the three great chvisions of the examination system, the middle-grade 
or provincial examination ma\' be said to be most noticed, being sufficiently 
local to include thousands of candidates at each provincial capital, and 
sufficiently high to confer considerable distinction on those who pass. The 
themes are always j)ublished, after the event, in the native dailies, and are 
usually collected, with a number of the winning {productions, in pamphlets. 
Such pamphlets, one for each })ro\ince, can be bought in the natixe shops 
of Shanghai and other leading towns. It is from the collection for the 
Chekiang province that I ha\e made up the following summar\- of a sj^ecimen 
"question paper." 

Taking the whole of China, the number of candidates coming for this 
examination is usuallx' something like 150,000; nearlx- 10,000, that is, for 
each province. Some of the exannnation halls accommodate double this 
number. I'he number to whom degrees can be j/ranted is fixed, and is 
painfully disproportionate to the number of candidates. I^\)r Chekiang, 
the quota is 104. For the exann*nati(jn in question (1903), however, m\' 
pamphlet gives the names of 107 as successful. 

This examinati(jn co\ers a j)criod of eight days. Two days are allowed 
for each of the three groups of tests and there is a (la\' of respite at each of 
the two intervals. 

For the sake of unitx', the specimen dissertation, which follows this 
summary of themes, is taken from this same examination. Mr. Wu, the 
writer of this dissertation, stood first in the list of successful candidates for his 
province. I have not read his other twehe effusions. I was attracted to 
this one, as a specimen, because it seemed :m excellent illustration of the 
mingling of some knowledge of Western science with the forms of perfect 
devotion to Confucius. It reflects, I think, the state of mind of the scholarship 
that dominates China to-da\'. Mr. \\ u has been kind enough to permit 
the use of his photograj)h and also to })ermit that a coj)y of this dissertation, 
on official paper, be furnished me for \erification. 1 he |)ro\ince to which he 
belongs stands seconn onl\' to the famous Kiangsu })rovince in the literary 
honours of the ICmpire; and as he heads his delegation to Peking, we ma}- 
hope to see his name, this \ear, high in the list of '' Doctors." 

In the summarx' followinLT I ha\e in most cases, given onK* the substance 
of the theme. Where (juotalion marks are used, howe\'er, the intent has 
been to give a strict translation. 

iHK I iRsr (ikorr. 

I. --** Let there be a sufficiencx' of food and wide distribution of goods, 
then the State will be established, the people will be pnxsperous, and civiliza- 
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tion will be perfected." (A discussion). [This selection is from the writT 
a publicist of the Han dynasty.] 

2.— Tn discuss the relative excellence of the methods* followed by the 
Han, the T'ang, and the Sung dynasties, respectively, in contnillin'^ certain 
barbarous tribes that afflicted their borders. 




3. — To discuss certain specified methods of yuvernment followed by 
Chang Chii-ch6ng, a Minister of Slate in the Ming dynasty. 

4, — To discuss the course of the Emperor T'ai Tsung, of the T'aiif- 
dynasty, in inviting officials, of whatever rank, to memorialize him respecting 
anything they found faulty in his legislation. 
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5. — To discuss the methods of education in State schools observed by 
two specified teachers of the Yuan dynasty. 

THE SECOND GROUP. 

I. — The relation of the teachings of Confucius to modern thought. (A 
dissertation.) [Given in full below in connection with a dissertation and its 
translation.] 

A review of the political institutions, laws, and methods of Western 
nations in comparison with those of China. There is general accord in the 
ideal that legislation should be a matter of common consent for the 
common good. In her illustrious models of political genius China is not 
behind the West. How can China, as a State, become efficient to rule ? 
(A dissertation.) 

3. — In regard to national prosperity and power. England and Germany 
are cited, respectively, as examples of naval and militar)^ organization ; for 
political economy, Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations" is commended. We 
have learned the foreign military drill; we make foreign cannon ; but have . 
we attained military prowess? We have commerce and industry, mines and 
railways; but are we reaching the sources of wealth? What is essential in 
order to secure prosperity and banish distress and weakness? (A dissertation). 

4. — How to profit by Japan's example in adapting the educational 
systems of the West to the civilization of the East. (A dissertation.) 

5. — Geography and politics are closely connected. Westerners have 
explored Asia and catalogued her resources, Chinese have no such knowledge 
of Europe. Why ? The Great Powers of East and West are continually 
absorbing smaller nations and parcelling out island kingdoms among 
themselves. Now they are looking toward China. It is a time when we 
should take world-views and look ahead. (A dissertation.) 

THE THIRD GROUP. 

I. — "Social, but not of a clique." (An exposition.) [This maxim is from 
the Confucian Analects.] 

2. — "I understand words; I am skilled in nourishing my exaltation of 
soul." (An exposition.) [This is from Mencius.] 

3. — " How shall the dynasty be maintained ? By benevolence. How 
shall the people be kept united ? By wealth." (An exposition.) [This senti- 
ment is from the "Canon of Changes," one of the " Five Classics."] 

THE OLD LEARNING AND THE NEW. 

Chekiang Provincial Examination, 1903. (Second Group, First Theme.) 

" The teachings of Confucius harmonize philosophy, politics, and education 

as one family. The Doctrine of the Mean recognizes Yao and Shun as the 

ancestral authority and W^n and Wu as the pattern of government. Now, with 
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ri^ht doctrine as a basis, there may be set up what we call the institutions of 
government. A^ain, it dexolves upon ^oxernment to maintain the five relation^. 
AccorcHn^ly, in tlie teacliini^s contained in the Six Classics, the discussion of 
government occupies the larj^er space. Now , the old school of thouj;ht, with 
^reat e-\'clusi\eness, preserves e\en the faults, and shuts itself up to mere 
expositions of the moral philosoph\'. Fhe new school, seekinj^ no\elty and 
meditating; chani^e, looks with disdain upon the canonical records as of no 
practical use. Required: To strai<;hten out the confused tanj^le of these 
various notions, first makin<; clear the essential ideals of the Sacred Hooks, 
and 5jivin<^ a selective anaKsis of the jjreat saxinj/s of the Six Classics, in 
order to brin^ out the comprehensive unitx of political philo.sophy and rij^dil 
doctrine." ; A dissertation.) 

First- Honour Man, \Vu l\m-i f Licentiate of the Hanirchow list . 
*' Take x'our stand in the midst of the five continents, trace up the historx 
of two thousand years; as for men that are mountain hi^h and broad as the 
seas there is none but our Master Confucius. Now those who. at the 
present day, talk of philosophies are apt to mention the sxstem of inductixe 
reasonin^^ founded bx* I^acon and the studx' of ultimate principles as instituted 
b\' Descartes; while, as a work which brou^dit the studx- to a hi<^h dej^^ree of 
perfection, thex' name Kant's ** Critique." When they discuss political 
philosophies thex' are apt to mention Montescjuieu's study of the IVinciples 
of Laxvs and Bentham's dominant ideal of " the i^reatest j^ood to the Ljreatest 
number." If thex* consider sx stems of education thex- are apt to mention the 
method of sceptical cjuestinnini^ set up In .Socrates, who excelled in analxsis; 
Plato's exposition of ancestral authority, inculcatini; the prim ij)les of human 
relationships; and Aristotle's j)hx-sical culture and music for the attainment 
of intelligence and xi^our, .\h, xes; but xxell we know that the learniuL,^ of the 
great West, starting from (ireece and Rome, and j)assing (low n from hand to 
hand until it spread to the scholars of iMigland and Prance, modified and 
improved as occasion demanded, and aj)pn)aching perfection xvith the lapse 
of time, does not after all, transcend the foinis set bx' our Master Confucius. 
As for Confucius, he excels alike in philosophx'. jjolities. and systems of 
education, xvithout Ix^'ing a particular master of an\- one branch. Thus, xvith 
the ancestral authority of \'ao and Shun, and the pattern of goxernment set 
bv Wen and Wu, he grasps the clue of the "golden mean " and the tradition 
of an all-pervasive unitx-. As compared xvith the idealism of the West, this is 
subtle. '* Observing their pro|)rietx' x ou max know their gox eminent; hearing 
their music x'on may knoxv their virtues" compared with the State control 
established In' Solon and the code of laxvs promulgated bx' Napoleon this is 
perfect. The ethical department of education and the teaching of faithfuhiess 
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and sincerity, as compared with the s\^stem of bodily culture set up by 
Sparta and the aesthetic culture instituted by Athens, are far superior. 

After the death of Confucius, his deeper teachini^s ceased, his seventy 
disciples passed a\va\', and the [;reat {principles were perxerted. From the 
Cliin^ and the I Ian dynasties onward, emperors and kini^s rej^arded govern- 
ment as consisting of ceremonial and music, penalties and favours; masters 
and sa\ants regarded teaching as consisting of exi)ositi<)ns of moral philo- 
sophy. From a common source come divergent streams. Of those who 
received instruction, some went so far as to cherish every jot and tittle in the 
discourse of a single teacher, while glossing and altering the canons and 
precedents, and indulging in em|)t\' talk of human fraternity. In the course of 
two thousand years and more the\' have not been in touch with the Master. 
Then the teachings of Western science gradual 1\' filtered in upon the East. 
Scholars who had touched but a tij) of a branch of the tree of knowledge, 
with only a skin-deej) culture, were xNonder-struck with the new ideas, and, 
although getting mere outlines of their subtler meanings, proceeded to discard 
the safeguards of the recognized doctrines and to o\erturn the principles of 
right and wrong, thus deranging established courses and throwing themselves 
open to rebuke. Those who contended against these errors, taking an 
unqualified attitude of deej) e.\clusi\eness and obstinate ojj])osition, regarded 
the new principles of phxsical science and the subtle intricacies of legal 
sx'stems as wholly contemptible. iht excess of zeal was as bad as the 
defect ; both sides failed to see that the determinate suimuuui bouiiDi is to be 
found in Confucius. 

*' Xow, to harmonize the conflict of the new and the old schools, tliere is 
no way so good as to take uj) the chief teachings of the Six Classics and 
thereby illuminate the essential ideals of the sacred doctrine. W hat, then, are 
these essential ideals? 'I'he ("anon of Changes teaches: in traits, adaptation; 
in adaptation, thoroughness; in thoioughness, permanence. The Canon of 
Histor\' teaches: apj)l\^ the jjrinci])le l)roadly and \()u will know what is 
afar. These ideals will suffice to dri\e out the ex])ositors' slaxish adherence to 
the mere letter, and to heal the desperate blindness of the moral piiilosophers. 
The Canon of Poetry takes the records of manners and customs and weaves a 
garland of songs anrl legends; this is ada})ted to a reshaping of the exclusive 
views of impracticable scholars. The Book of Rites enjoins scrupulous 
reirard for self-restraint and good form, with a \iew to the enrichment of 
human relationships; this is calculated to put to shame the caxils of conten- 
tious scholars against their native land. The motive of the Spring and 
Autumn is to bestow the meoMl of praise and to administer keen rebuke — 
with the object of leading men to honour the king ; this is calculated to put an 
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end to reckless words of revolution, of casting down the Chow and enthroning 
the Lu. The Canon of Music has not been handed down. "Let the will 
be right, the body upright," has been supplied to us in the Tai edition of the 
Book of Rites; this sentiment \i> calculated to do away with heedlessness, 
crime, wantonness and depravity, and self-willed, reckless speech. 

"Of old, Mencius hated the perverted views of recluse scholars, but held 
in reverence the Way marked out by the earh' kings. He restored the 
teachings of Confucius and, in compiling them, said: "When the Way is 
made straight the common people will prosper; when the common people 
are prosperous there will be no wanton vice," The Six Classics (or Canons) 
constitute the world-ruling ideals of the .Sages. To hold them as the 
criterion of restoration and innovation of addition and subtraction, recog- 
nizing that in following them there is go\ernment and in departing from them 
there is anarchy —this is manifestly the true aim of statesmanship. To 
make clear the great principles of the relation of king and minister, of father 
and son, wherein the "golden mean" consists in impartiality, and the invari- 
able ideal is constancx', — this is indeed the ultimate standard of education. 
Emperors and kings attaining thereto have ruled the world and have handed 
down the right doctrine to their succssors. Teachers and savants, rooted 
in this doctrine, have bv it restored the ancient Wa\' wherebv to exercise 
authority. Herein we find, moreover, the central pivot of unity between 
education and government; but it is onl\' our Master Confucius who has 
rounded out the doctrine and restored, corrected, and determined it. A 
hundred streams divergent flow, but the\' must spring from their sources in 
the Kun Lun. The hosts of stars shine with varying beams^ but all revolve 
about the pole star. Let superior men, who have turned from the Canons, 
take care not to be led astray b\' strange ideas and thus forget the Masters 
to whom they should give heed." 
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By O. F. WisNKR. 




' TT^HE beginnings of intercourse between China and the Western world 

Jj^ were in the south. The earliest period of that intercourse, 

(I covering, roughly speaking, two hundred \ears (1677- 1842 may 

fc, be given as the limiting dates) was entirely a period of commercial 

relations. During the greater portion of this time the power and 

civilization of Europe were represented by the East India Company, an 

organization seeking exclusively for the advantages of trade, and persistently 

opposed to all efforts looking towards the enlightenment of the people with 

whom they dealt. The attitude of official China luring this period was that 

of supercilious arrogance, resting in the calm assurance of the rightful 

supremacy of the Middle Kingdom, and acting, on the conviction that their 

only duty towards the outside barbarian nations was to keep them in a state 

of reverent subjection. China sought no intercourse with these outsiders. 

If they, on their part, sought to trade with China, it was granted as a 

gracious favour by an officialdom which despised trade and traders too much 

to attend seriously to the details involved until the\' became matters 

threatening international rupture. 

During this period, then, there was no such thing as modern educational 
effort within the confines of the Empire. With the opening of the nineteenth 
century the Missionary Societies began trying to find an entrance for 
Christianity and modern civilization into the Celestial Empire, but they had 
been obliged, on account of the repellent forces still operative, to largely 
content themselves with such operations as could be carried on among the 
emigrant Chinese in the vicinity of the Malay Peninsula. In 18 18 Dr. 
Morrison founded the Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca, the object of 
which institution was to furnish facilities for Europeans to study the Chinese 
language, and for Chinese to become acquainted with Western science and 
religion. 

In 1834 the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China 
was established, because it was felt that the only way to get rid of the 
unwarranted feeling of sui)eriority on the part of the Chinese, and to obviate 
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the Consequent irritation iw fiirei{{ners resident in China, was to disseminan; 
ainonjf the Chinese, in their own lanj;u;ifie, accurate infurination as to ttit 
relii-iim, science, and inslitulions of the West. Acc<)rdintily, this sixrieiy 
began to prepare and publish books and nia^'azines containing such useful 
kno\\lerij,'c as was suited to the existing condition of things in China. Thu- 
a bcginninj- ni the work of Western education within the borders nf Lhiiia 
was made by means uf the jirinted page, while as yet the founding of >chooK 
within the country was impracticable. 




The s[>ectacle of tin; impact '>f Western educational ideas u|>on the 
ultra-conser\ alive mind of Cliitia has from the start been an inten-cly 
interesting one. Tliere could l>c hut one issue. The old and cfiele was 
Iw.und to give place to the new and practical. Hut the progress of the 
cam])aign has, nevertheless, licen full of surprise an<l interest. The West 
came full of enthusiasm ;md strong conviction Ixigotten of the knowledge 
that its learning was dcnionstrablt- and fitted with the m<«iern life of the 
world. It found China resting with proud contiilence in the axiom, "What 
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Confucius teaches is true; what is contran* to his teachin*j^ is false; what he 
does not teach is unnecessarw" Confucius h\ed 2,400 years a^L(o. Theirs was 
an assurance routed in undisputed tracHtion, and fortified b\' the accumulated 
conservatism j^rowin^ out of two and a-half milleniums of untlisturbed 
conformitw I'he problem as how to teach a nation that had no desire to 
be taught; no desire, not because the\' lacked interest in learning" so much as 
because the\' rei^arded themsebes as already ])ossessin<^ a monopoly of 
valuable knowledi^e. 

The be^inniniT^ of effecti\e contact of Western thoui^ht with this 
colossus of i<4norance and conceit dates from the cession of llon<;kon^ to 
the Hritish. Vvo\\\ 1841 the British (government assumed res|)onsibilitv for 
the education of the Chinese j^opulation of that island. These numbered 
5,000 at the start, but ha\e since multij)lied to 270,000. Considerably more 
than half-a-million Chinese ])assenL;ers ^a) and come annualh' between 
Hon^kon^ and the different parts of the mainland. The importance of 
Hon^^kon*^ as a distributiii^L,^ centre of ideas as well as of material |)roducts 
must not be underestimated. 

rVom the time of the occuj)ation of Honj^dvonL; the Hritish (io\ernment 
has committed itself to the effort to inoculate the contii^uous rei^ion of China 
with Western ideas. It has been more than tolerant of educational schemes, 
It has been benevolent. Almost from the be<^n*nnin;4 it has subsidized schools 
for the Chinese, as well as for Kuropean children. b\' a liberal system of 
t^rants-in-aid. At first it went so far as to be axowedly missionar}- in the 
religious sense, proj)osinL; to ])ut its schools for Chinese into the hands 
of native Christian teachers trained by Protestant missionaries, as a means 
affording ''the most rational pros})ect of convertin<j^ the nati\e jiopulation of 
the island." Aloni:^ with this the h;)j)(: was j)rol)abl\' indulL;ed that lIonL;kon<^ 
converted, would act as lea\cn to chanL^e the heathemsm of the mainland. 
This proselitizini; j)olicy was sue cccvded b\- one entirely secular in character, 
and this a<^ain by the j)rescnt attitude which is a comi)n)misc between the two. 

Kncourai^ed by this liberal atniDsphere and by the contiL;uit\' to the 
great Kmpire to be influenced, the Morrison School, started f )ur \ears before 
in Macao, was, in i<S43, and the An;^lo-Chinese College of Malacca in i S44, 
removed to Honj^konL^. St. Paul's Collei^e and sexcral smaller schools 
sprung Uj) about the same time. i'he three institutions named ha\e since, 
from various causes, been closed, but not without leavin;^ \aluable traces of 
their existence in the men that they trained. In 1S61 was started the 
central school, now Oueen's C()llc<4e, which has since become the larj^est 
school in the Colony. Man\- other educational enter[)rises ha\e been started 
in Honj^kong, some of w hich have survived, while others ha\ e succumbed. 
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In 1S42 Canton was opened as a treaty port. As early as 1835 Dr. 
Peter Parker had upeiied the Canton hospital, and this, together n-jth ocber 
benevolent medical work, did much to create a more friendly feeling 
towards the foreigners ainoung the Chinese, and to pave the way fur 
the extensive evangelistic and educational activities ihat have since been 
carried on. 

With this bare statement of bej;inning-s it will be necessary to leave the 
history in order to give at least an outline sketch of what is tieing done at 
present. Hongkong; Canton, and Macao may be taken as the ccnlres of 
advanced movement in education to-day in this part of China, We shall, for 
convenience, make the broad classification into male and female edi^ation, 
and we shall now proceecl to give some account of the character and soope 
of some of the leading schonl-; doing these two kinds of work. 




:i.l.is KMKMiklK SCIKMJt.. II ^ : ^ 
ADVANCED SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 



t Queen's College was founded in xMiX. with 200 pupils. In 1899 there 

were i,,!44 ''• attendance, and in 1903 there were 1,138. The sch<K)l na> 
started lo prepare young men for businc-ss careers in the Colony, to fit a few 
men uf special ability for taking a university course in England, aiul lo 
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supply trained teachers for the Government. Not much has been accom- 
ph'shed for the last object, chiefl)' because of the lack of time for pedagogical 
subjects in the school, and because of the preference of the boys for such 
studies as will fit them for lucrative mercantile or official positions rather 
than for ill-paid masterships. 

The College has a fine building overlooking the harbour. It is not a 
boarding school. There are eleven English masters, ^\^ of them graduates 
of Cambridge or Edinburgh. In addition there are eleven Chinese assistant 
teachers of English, ^\^ pupil teachers, and ^\^ vernacular masters. 

There are three schools, divided into eight classes. The upper school 
has three classes, and in these no Chinese is taught. Here English 
grammar, composition, history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, euclid, 
drawing, Shakespeare, and book-keeping are taught. In the 1st class tuition 
is free. In the 2nd and 3rd classes it is $36 a year. 

The lower school comprises three classes, and the preparatory school 
two classes. In these, in addition to the usual English subjects leading up 
to the work of the upper school, Chinese is taught. An entrance examination 
is held in Chinese, to pass which about three years' Chinese study are neces- 
sary. The tuition in all these classes is $24 a year. The fees from the entire 
school for the year 1 899 were $27,245. Eor 1903 they amount to about $25,000. 

The final test of the first class in the upper school is the Oxford Senior 
Local Examination. Five students from the College j^assed this examination 
in 1903. Geo. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., is head master. 

The work of the Diocesan Bo}'s' School and Orphanage dates from 
1870, when it was opened '' for the Christian education of or()hans and boys 
of European, Chinese, and mixed parentage." The school work is divided 
into seven standards, and the purpose is to fit students who have completed 
the work of the ist class for passing the Senior Oxford Local Examinations. 
Three students from the school passed this examination in 1903. The 
tuition fee for day scholars is $60, and for boarding pupils from $240 to 
$300 a year. There is regular j)hysical drill conducted three mornings a 
week by an army sergeant. In summer the students have sea-bathing and 
are taught swimming. They are also taught to play cricket and other 
healthful games during recreation hours and on holidays. There is a daily 
inspection of the students. 

There are ^\^ Europeans and one Chinese on the teaching staff. During 
1902 there were seventy-three Europeans, ninety-four Asiatics, and twenty- 
nine Eurasians in the school, making a total enrolment of 196. More than 
$20,000 was collected in {^^^^ during the same year. Mr. George Piercy is 
the head master. 
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Tilt Kllk Kad(«)rie Chinese Schfwils Society was (ir{j;iiii/.o<I in 1901. !•> 
establish schtKfIs in H'>rigkong and in China for the cducatiiwi of Chines 
Ixns in ihi; Knylish and C'hinesp langua<;es, and in surh other subject.^ its 
shall be approved by the administrative cuuncil of ihe Society. Vi>luntm' 
5tit>scn(]tions to the amount nf $[27,098 have been collected, of which 
amount nearly one-half was given by Mr. Kadoorie. Six schools ha\e been 
opened, one in Horitjkon)^. two in Onitori. .nul tlircc In Shanj^diai, with a loul 
attendance of 1,000 |uipils. 




Al>iul 300 Chinese, residenlii of Honjitkong and Canton, have cvnitri- 
butcil imirc than $ioO each to the work of the Six'icty, thereby becoming 
life-members of the corporation and cli|;ible for menilxirship of llie Council 
of Administration, Ihis is an indication of the vcr\' considerable interest 
in the subject of true educvition that is coiiiintj to be instiiifestwl amon^ the 
Chinese. There is an ap)>eal in the pri)s|)cctus of the Society lu all whi> 
have at heart the interests of China to aid in reniovin[j the rqJroach. htthetto 
well-lounded. nf ignorance and prejudice among the lower classes, ami this 
appeal appt^ars to liave touched n rcsptmsive chord in the hearts ot a guudly 
number of prosperous and thoughtful Chinese, The laie V'iceniy of the 
Two Kwangs, H.K. Tao Mu, was greatly intcrcslccl in the pUns of the 
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Society, and up to the time of his death showed himself to be a warm 
sympathizer and a helpful friend of the enterprise. 

The regulations of the Society require that onl\' the income from the 
endowment shall be ex|)ended in support of the work of its schools, and the 
amount that can be exi)ended in a simple \ear on an\' one school is limited 
to $4,000. The schools of the Societx' aim to develop the natural abilities 
of the scholars and to L^i\e them \aluable information, while not nei^lecting 
their physical and moral needs. Periodical examinations, are held, and the 
results issued for the information of j)arents and guardians. At the end of 
the school year prizes are awarded on the basis of these tests, in order to 
encourage competition and progress. A special certificate of attainment is 
given to each scholar who jjasses the annual examination in the higher 
department. This is a testimonial of his scholarship and of his fitness for 
either (official appointment or for a mercantile {position. 

A uniform curriculum has hi en adopted for all the schools under the 
direction of the Societx'. Ihere is an elementary department and a higher 
school, the first of which is di\ided into ^\{i classes, and the other into four. 
In the highest class, in addition to the corresponding subjects belonging to 
the study of English, higher and connnerci.d arithmetic, mensuration, map 
drawing, history, and translation commercial letters) are taught. Chinese 
instruction is given in most of the schools. A fee of $24 a year is charged 
for each pupil. 

Mr. W. D. Braidwood, F.K.I.S., is head master of the Hongkong School, 
and superintendent (jf the schools of the Societw He has one European 
assistant and a staff of Chinese teachers. This school was opened in 1901, 
and closed the year with an enrolment of 234. 

The Canton School is under the instruction of Mr. Htigh Kirkhope, 
M.A., head master, and one ICuropean assistant, together with sexeral 
C'hinese teachers. It was ojjencd in the western suburbs in April, 1903, 
with ninety-three pupils. \\\ June there were 157 enrolled, but this number 
has since been somewhat diminished. 

Mr. Jcjhn Stirling, M.A., is head master of the Honam School. He has 
the assistance of (jne European and sexcral Chinese teachers. This school 
was opened in 1902, with 170 j)Uj)ils. The a\erage dailx' attendance for the 
six months ending January, 1903, was i':^'!^. This school is held in propert}' 
which belongs to the Societx', and which was actpn'red at a cost of $ i 1,1X7. 

In 1H75 the previouslx' existing St. Saxiour's College, under the care of 
the Christian Brothers, Hongkong, xvas reorgam/.ed as St. Joseph's College. 
B\' the ^x\i^ of I CS76 it had 165 boys in attendance. it has since been doing 
a very successful work, chiefl)' among the Portuguese children, although some 
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Chinese are also taught in the school. Its course of stuti\- is shared to mt:el 
the Senior Oxford I-ocal Kxaminations, and, in igoj. five of the student* 
from this institution passed this examination. In this respect St. Joseph's 
lakes rank with Queen's College. 




I,ONl.u.\ \1IssHiN TIvAIMM; llMMK, 

The Christian Colletje, now teiii])oranl)- located at Macao, was established 
to furnish a hiyh grade Western education through the medium of English, 
and under the most favourable moral conditions, to students in South 
China, near tu their own homes. It is the purpose of the College to locate 
near Canton, where a site of thirty English acres has been purchased. It is 
supported by the income of an investe<i endowment of nearly $120,000 
subscribed in the United States, It is controlled by a Hoard of Trustees 
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located in New York city, and they are making efforts to add another 
$100,000 to the endowment. 

It is the intention of the College to provide for a complete liberal 
education. At present the preparatory' department is being developed. Its 
course of study covers four years. But below this there must come 
eventually the kindergarten and the primary school. And above it will 
come the college course of four years. All through these there will be an 
abundance of physical and manual training. In addition to these depart- 
ments a school of pedagogy, a medical school, and other special and technical 
departments will be established as rapidly as is found practicable. 

There is an entrance examination in Chinese, and Chinese instruction 
continues through the preparator\' department. In the college course the 
study of Chine.se will be confined to translation. One of the conditions of 
receiving a diploma from any department of the institution will be ability 
to write a clear style of Chinese composition, together with proficiency in 
rendering Chinese book language into colloquial and accuracy in translating 
English into Chinese and Chinese into English. In the preparatory 
department, English, arithmetic, geography, algebra, history, geometry, 
elementary science, Bible, writing, and drawing are taught. In the college 
course, higher English, higher mathematics, more advanced science, sociology, 
and philosophy will be taught. 

• During the year 1903 fees to the amount of $5,057 were collected 
from students, of whom there were sixt)'-three enrolled during the year. 
Most of the scholars live in the College. The President of the College is the 
Rev. O. F. Wisner, M.A., D.D. There are associated with him on the faculty 
five other gentlemen holding degrees from leading American universities, 
one French gentleman, a graduate of the University of Paris, and one lady. 
There are also three Chinese teachers. 

In 1864 a school, colled the Tung Wen Kwan, was opened in Canton, 
by Imperial Edict, to teach twent>' Manchu and Banner boys Chinese and 
English, to fit them for (iovernment emf)loy as interpreters abroad and in 
China. In 1903 the school was amalgamated with another Manchu school 
under the new name of the I Hi?uo Kwan. There is one English teacher, 
Mr. John Summers, a.ssisted by two English-speaking Chinamen. The 
number of .students of English is limited by law to sixty. In 1897 a 
Kassian and a Japanese department were opened, each under a teacher of 
that nationality. There are at present fort}' pupils in the Ru.ssian, and 
thirty-seven in the Japanese department. 

In 1900 a French department was opened with a French profe.s.sor in 
charge, and there are now forty-two students in this school. 
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The averat;e course in the English department is about sixty years- Stu- 
dents whn complete the course arc declared competent lo join the t■us^(>nl^. 
ur l)e attached as interpreters t[> some mandarin's office. About 250 ha\e 
been un'ier instruction hi this 

St. Stephen's College is »■ 
new institution started in 
Hongkung in 1903. There 
have been about 25 pupils 
enrolled. The school offers 
to Chinese young men the 
advantages of a high-class 
English boarding school. The 
fees for tuition and boarding 
are $400 a year, and $160 
extra for European bciarding. 
$100 tuition is charged for 
day scholars. Rev. K. J, 
Bamett, M.A., is warden of 
the College, and he is assisted 
by a staff of three Europeans 
and one Chinese teacher. 

The Men's and Boys'Train- 
ing School of the Presby- 
terian M ission r American ), 
Canton, was organized in 
1S85, with 36 studcnt-s 
enrolled during that year. 
The objects of the .school are 
under the care of the Mission or to take a medical course elsewhere, 
and also to provide a good education for the children of the Church in their 
own language. After the children of Christians are provided for others who 
wish ti) attend will be received. Students who are able are expected to pay 
in full for their board, but for those who 4rc poor this fee is reduced as much 
as one-hair. The two departinents are called the High School and the 
Theological Seminary. The High School course of study has been raised in 
standard from year to year until now, comparing it with the course recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Educational Association of China, it is found 
to contain all the work suggested for high schools and about half the 
college course recommended by that committee. During the year 1903 tlie 
enroiinerit was 1 12. 
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Since 1815,81 preachers have been i^racluated. In addition i 5 graduates 
have been employed as colporteurs, and 15 others have studied medicine. 
In addittion to these about 500 have attended the scho(jl for a longer or 
shorter period. The present faculty consists of three forei*^[ners and four 
Chinese teachers. The Rev. H. V. Noyes, D. D. and the Rev. J. J. Hoggs are 
in joint charge of the school. 

During 1903 the Chinese Department of the V.M.C.A., in Hong- 
kong, started a night school for the purpose of su|)|)lementing tht educa- 
tion of young men in business wIkj have no time to improve their minds except 
outside of business hours. Courses in business, English, Mandarin, F'rench, 
German, music, science, shorthand and t\pe\vriting were announced. 
Some generous friends of the Association subscribed liberally to the support 
of the school, making it possible to charge a ver}' low fee for the lessons. 
There was an enrolment of 1 20 students. French and commercial 
correspondence proved to be the two favourite subjects. Five professional 
teachers were employed, and the sessions were held from six to ten in 
the evening. In addition to these classes a course of popular lectures 
was conducted with much success, with an average attendance (jf 181 for 
the three months ending December. \V. J. Southam, General Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., and one European and one Chinese assistant. 

The Hongkong College of Medicine was founded in 1887 to teach 
medicine, surgery, and midwifer}- to Chinese and such others as might wish to 
attend. The school is independent of the Hongkong (jovcrnment, but is 
encouraged by it. The minimum course covers five \'ears. All professicjnal 
e.xaminations are conducted b\' independent examiners, who have no other 
connection with the College. Of the five years' study required, at least, 
three \'ears must be s|)ent in this College. Clinical instruction is given daily 
in the Alice Memorial and Xethcrsolc Hosj^itals. The college fee in $60 
a \'ear. The examinations cover the following subjects:- botanw chemistry, 
osteology, anatomy, ph)'si()log\', materia medica, jjathologx', midwifery, 
jurisprudence, public health, medicine, and surgerw When these have 
been passed by the candidate to the satisfaction of the examiners a licence 
is conferred upon him. 

Sixty-eight students have been enrolled from the beginning. Of this 
number twent\'-seven left because of the difficulty of the examinations or 
for other reasons. I'wentv-four are at present in the College. Seventeen 
have successfull)' passed their examinations aad been licenced to practice 
medicine. R. MacLean Gibson, M.D., CM., is director of studies. There 
are associated with him in the capacit)^ of members of the senate of 
lecturers fourteen other physicians in the colonw 
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ADVANCED SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Tim True Light Seminary nf the American Presbyterian Mission in C'anli>n 
wfis o|x;ned in 1S73 with six studenls, two in tht; department for u-omcn. 
and four in that for kiHs. The enrolment now is over 200, and the aven^ 
Attendance 140. There are nnvc four departments. One is for training 
Hihle readers. The other three arc the advanced, intermediate, and 
primary for girls. There have been enrolled duriTig the last thirty-twi> year* 
664 women and 1,428 girls. Of these 476 were received into the ("hurch 
while in the seminary. Others were Christians before thc>- came to the 
school, and still nthei 



became such after leaving, 
More than 300 have 
served the various Mis- 
capacity. 
Thirty have taken a medi- 
cal training. The aii 
the Institution is to 



religious instruction and 
prepare the pupils 10 
IwcomeChrislian leaders. 
The Bible has always 
harl a prominent place 
in the curriculum. Re- 
sides this the course of 
study includes geogra- 




phy, arithmetic, history, astronomy, Chinese composition, vocal and 
instrumental music. Miss Harriett \oyes is the senior lady teacher in 
charge, and there are associated with her two other foreign ladies and a 
corps of eight faithful and efficient native lesichers. 

The Wcslcyan Girls' School, Canton, was established in i**67, the first 
boarding school for girls in China. It appears to have been closed after 
some years, and was reoj)ened in a new building in 1S94. In the course of 
the.'ie nine years fifteen girls have been trained iis teachers, and cleren of 
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these have obtained schools. Ten women have been out as Bible readers. 
The aim of the school is rather evangelistic than strictly educational. There 
are at present about thirty girls and five women in attendance. 

The London Mission Training Home for Chinese Girls, Hongkong, was 
opened in 1900, under the management of Miss H. Davies. superintendent. 
She has three native assistant teachers. There is accommodation for thirty- 
six boarding pupils. Boarders pay full fees for board, and the fee for 
English instruction is fifty cents a month. About one-third of the pupils 
are orphan children, given to the school. These and the daughters of country 
preachers are supported by special contributions. The age of pupils varies 
from six to nineteen years, and they are taught in seven standards, following 
the course mapped out by the Government. The medium of instruction is 
always the Chinese language. English is taught as English girls learn the 
modern languages of Europe. The course of study is very far advanced for a 
school using Chinese as the medium of instruction. The subjects taught are 
reading, writing, diction, explanation, composition, Scripture, arithmetic, 
geography, history, drawing, and various kinds of needlework. 

The Church Missionary Society's Baxter School was begun about 
twenty years ago. It aims to educate the Christian girls and if possible train 
teachers. About seventeen teachers have been trained, who are teaching in 
various missions. Two graduates are in Dr. Mary Fulton's Medical College, 
Canton, studying medicine. One is a nurse in the Government Hospital, 
Hongkong, and is on a par with the European nurses there. For several 
years some girls have been taught English. Twenty-two are studying 
English this year. There are sixty pupils. Miss Johnston is in charge, and 
has one European assistant. There is one native woman teacher, three 
pupil teachers, and one lecturer. The course of study covers six years, 
following the Government requirement for grant-in-aid schools. Geography, 
arithmetic, music, and Chinese are taught. Also sewing is learned by all. 

The Ruth Norton Girls' School, Canton, is under the care of Mrs. C. E. 
Nelson, of the A.B.C.F.M. It is located in the Western suburbs. It is a 
boarding school which aims at the spiritual and intellectual training of 
Chinese girls. The effort is to train teachers and also to give a Christian 
education to any who may wish to attend. There are eight classes. After 
the entire course of study is completed a certificate is issued by the school. 
The progressive or inductive method of teaching Chinese is employed very 
successfully. The course of study includes writing, literature, religion, com- 
position, arithmetic, geography, letter writing, physiolog>% history, and science, 
among other subjects. English is taught to a few. All are taught to sew 
and do house work. Mrs. Nelson has one native assistant. There are 
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Iwenty-tlireti day and boarding scholar; 
board, $3 a montli, and for the next ; 
cents a month for tuition. The school v 
make the school entirely self-supfiortinf;. 



All ihese girls paj- their own 
,r it is ))roj)osed t<i charj^e fifty 
started in 1903. U is hoped to 




nUMH-llKI,], DKd.l., (IIKISIIW (Ol.lll.l-, \\\< \' > 
REVIEW 
As we look back over the last seventy years it is interesiiny and 
encouraging lo note what has been accomplished, not merely in the number 
or institutions planted and the number of pupils trained, but rather in the 
change effected in the spirit of the Chinese and in the status of Western 
training in the community. Seventy years ago there was not a single 
student in this whole region openly studying the thinv^s that Westerners had 
to teach. When the Morrison School was started in 1S39 there were only 
six pupils, and after six years nf work ihey had gathered only thirty .scholars, 
although from the beginning it was the jxilicy of this school to board and 
instruct its pupils free. Now there are thousands of boys and hundreds 
of girl.s not only in schools of Western learning but actually paying fees for 
the privilege. When a Chinaman pays for anything we ma\ be pretty sure 
he appreciates it. And it is no extravagant estimate to place the annual 
payment of the Chinese for Western tuition in the three southern centres of 
educational activity at not less the $100,000. Besides, the Chinese are 
themselves establishing modernized .schools and incorporating Western subjects 
in their curriculum, notably so the Viceroy's College and the Shi Man Hok 
T'ong. in Canton, and the many scho()ls undertaken as private ventures all over 
the province, in which English and (or) Western knowledge are being taught 
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Another significant change is seen in the subject of female education. 
Under the old conditions of society the education of a girl was rather a rare 
exception. In 1875 there were, all told, 249 girls attending the Hongkong 
schools. In 1901 that number had increased to 1,992. In 1875 there 
were 20,664 children in the Colony under sixteen years of age. In 190 1 
there were 33,868 between the ages of five and fifteen. So that it is quite 
evident that the increase in the number of girls in school is not due to 
increase of the population alone, or even in large measure. At first in 
Canton it was only possible to secure the attendance of girls in the school 
by offering free tuition, board, lodging, and even clothes. Now there are 
a number of schools in the South where the girls are sent and fees willingly 
paid. V^ernacular maga/.incs and newspa|3ers are adxocating the general 
education of girls as essential to the well-being of the State. This marks, 
indeed, another great advance. On the whole, although we have little 
reason to be satisfied with the kind and extent of educational work that is 
being done, we have cause for encouragement in the abundant signs which 
exist that be}'ond question the rcno\ation of the old worn-out s}'stem of 
education in at hand. 

THE FUTURE AND ITS NEEDS. 

As we turn our eyes to the future it is not without hope that the things 
that need to be done will be at least earnest 1\ attenij^ted. The histor)' of 
the i^ast abundantly justifies that hope. If we were to name, in no sj)irit 
of unfriendly criticism, a few of the needs of educational work in South 
China, it would reall\' be tantamount to a prediction that along these lines 
development is likely to take place or be attempted. 

A cr\ing need of the present is a Teachers' Training .School. There 
is an increasing demand for teachers. I'hat demand is rapidl\' creating a 
more just and attractive scale of salaries. 'Tlic demand comes not only 
from the multiplying and growing schools under foreign supervision but one 
hears frequent apjjeals for teachers trained in Western methods and subjects 
from the Chinese themsehes, for their own schools. We have heard onl)* 
the beginning of such calls. The}- are as sure to increase as is the cause of 
true education. Such a Training School is one kA the imperative 
requirements of the situation. 

More effective means of teaching Chinese subjects in conjunction with 
Tjiglish are needed. 'The histor\' of the co-teaching of these two branches 
has been one of almost universally unsatisfactor\- results. It aj)pears to the 
writer that an understanding of the reasons for this failure will be at least 
suggestive of the method of relief. There appear to be two causes operative 
to cause Chinese boys studying Knglish to disrelish the study of Chinese. 
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One concerns the methnd of leaching, the uther concerns the teacher. So 
liing as there is nu revision of the method of teaching Chinese, so long as a 
tmy is asked to start wandering about in a tracltless wilderness of Chinese 
literature, so long as he is asked to use his brain for years as a mere memory 
machine before he begins to use it as a machine for understanding and 
thinking, so long is he pretty certain to manifest a dislike for the study of 
Chinese. The Chinese boy is still human. Human nature anywhere in the 
world would rebel against such a process. Chinese study is not made 
interesting, and that for the season thai it is not made rational. There is no 
reason why it should be less attractive than any other subject, if properly 
handled. Hut the method of teaching must be modernized. It is of 
interest to note that amtnig the Chinese, especially in Macao and Hongkong, 
a better method is springing up. Attractive illustrated primers arc being 
intrtxliiced, and above all the inductive method is being applied, so that the 
pupil has from the start a command of all his attainments for practical use. 
Much more needs to be done, and much more undoul»ledl\- will be done, 
with vastly beneficial results, .Ll.mji this line. 




rnvsR:.\i. 

The other suggestion nn this p.iint i-. that ihu- I'jiglisli-trained Chinese 
boys are pretty certain to lose respect for their Chinese teacher if they find 
him. as they are likely to do, densely ignorant of some of the subject.^ on 
which they have become informed in the classes on Western subjects. The 
boy who knows and appreciates the proofs for the rotundity of the earth, the 
rotation of the earth on its a.\is, and its atmual revolution around the sun, is 
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pretty certain to despise the instruction of the old fossil who thinks the 
earth is flat and that the sun iroes round it once in t\vent\-four hours. The 
onlv remedy is to have the teachers of Chinese trained in Western subjects 
to such an extent at least as not to lose the respect of their pupils because 
of their i*jnorance. On these two points the teachin<^ of Chinese calls for 
reform. 

A third cryin<( need is that of more up-to-date, and that means more 
effective, means of teachini^ b^n^lish, especiall\' to hei^inners. In nearly all 
the schools where Kn,i(lish is tauL,dit it is tauijht, not as a classic, but as a 
medium for further instruction. That beini^ the case, the earliest and 
completest command of colloquial Kni^lish that can be secured will be 
distinctl)' advantageous. Pupils can be taui^ht to talk in lui<^lish from the 
start. This is beyond question, for in at least two schools, the Christian 
College in Macao and Dr. Heattie's school in Canton, ICn<^dish, and that 
alone, is used as the medium of instruction and recitation from the first dav 
the pupil enters the school. \\'h\' it is not done more extcnsivelv remains a 
question not \et satisfactorily answered. That i^rcater use (^f colloquial 
English will be made, and greater importance attached to the ^rade of 
teachers employed to j^jve the pu|)il his introduction to the lan^ua^e which 
is to be the chief vehicle of his more advanced instruction, are amon<^ the 
practical certainties of the future. 
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%h C>^i:i^n'umcnt f chool^ of €WhIi province. 

By CnARLKs I). Thnnkv. 




^O Mr. I)etrin<;, Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, should be <(iven 
the crecht of the first move in the establishment of Government 
schools in the Metropolitan Province. He first brou^rht the matter 
before Viceroy Li Hun<j^-chan^, and having obtained his sanction 
acquired a tract of land below the Kuropean Settlements on the 
ri^ht bank of the river where, with funds contributed both by Chinese officials 
and hLuropeans, he erected the main buildin^^ of what afterwards became 
known as the ''Tientsin University." I'his was in 1887. After going so far 
Viceroy Li became discouraged and postponed the opening of the institution, 
so that the building stood empty for eight years. During the period it was 
often called " Detring's lM)lly " by those who have no sympathy for the heart- 
breaking efforts that China's friends have made to arouse her to a sense of 
her own needs. The writer had been chosen to take charge of the new 
enterprise, and he organized a private school for Chinese youths while 
waiting for the (lovernmcnt to mo\c. I'he Japanese war gave the necessary 
shog to Chinese oj)inion, and the dead-lock over the develo})ment of the 
universitx' scheme was broken In iS()5, when the progressive Sheng Hsiian- 
huai was Customs Taotai at rientsiii, and immediately after Li Hung-chang 
had been relieved b\' Wang W'en-shao. The writer one daw in conversation 
with Sheng Taotai, outlined a pro|)()se(l form of organization for the Tientsin 
Universit)' and, with characteristic energw the Taotai requested him to put 
his proposals in writing at once, promising to advocate the scheme, and to 
finance it with funds to be taken from the China Merchants Steam Xavit^a- 
tion Com|)anv, the Telegraph Administration, and the Customs Taotai's 
yamen. This was done, and the aj)proval of the Viceroy, Wang Wen-shao 
and the sanction of the Throne came with a i)romptness quite bewildering in 
view of the previous disheartenitig delaxs. In carrying through these 
negotiations and in organizing the Cnivcrsitx' much was due to Mr. Ts'ai 
Shao-chi, formerlv a student of Vale, and at the time acting as ititerpreter to 
Vicerov Wang. Mr. I's'ai was aj)pointed first (.'hinese Director of the new 
institution. 
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The course of study laid out comprised four years of preparatory work 
in English and elementary inathematics, and four years of collegiate or 
advanced study, during the last three years of which the students specialized 
in European law or in the various branches of engineering. In order to 
make it possible to organize the special departments earlier than otherwise 
the lower classes were filled with students who had received an elementary 
training in the private schools already opened at Tientsin and Shanghai, and 
in the British Government schools of Hongkong. 

The reactionary spirit that swept the countrx' after the events of 1H98 
threatened the University for a time, but by tact and :he support of friends 
in high position the storm was weathered and the institution escaped without 
injury. In fact, during the period of reaction the number of applicats 
steadily increased. When the Boxers took charge of affairs in Chihli they 
gave out as their programme at Tientsin, first, the destruction of the railway 
station and, second, that of the L-niversity. Students and teachers banded 
together to defend the place. The liberal and broad-minded Hung Chien- 
viian, then Customs Taotai c)f Tientsin, sent to the writer seven tv irood rifles 
and 2,000 rounds of ammunition. A volunteer compan\' of the students was 
formed and the University premises were patrolled night and day for several 
weeks. At last, however, it became evident that the Boxer movement was 
growing into an international movement in which race would be against race 
without discrimination, and the struggle to keep the Universit)- running was 
reluctantly given up and the students were ordered to disperse to their 
homes. Then followed the seizure and occupation of the University by the 
German military forces, which ended the life of the first University. A 
number of the old students went to Japan and to America, where they won 
honours in competition with foreign students. One of these students has 
carried off the first hrniours in the Law Department of Vale University. The 
work of the first University is \itall\ connected with the present school 
.svstem of Chihli Province, because the students of the old institution have 
largely become the teachers of the* new schools, and without them it would 
have been impos.sible to organize manx- of the present schools. 

We come now to the period of reorganization under the auspices of the 
present Viceroy Yuan Shih-k ai. The Vicero\' is a man of quick intelligence 
and of a courage and energy quite unprecedented among Chinese officials. 
He sees clearly the deficiencies in the old .system of Chinese education and 
the imperative need of introducing the new. While (Governor of Shantung 
he interested himself in the educational improvement of his province, and on 
his assumption of office in Chihli he began at once the organization of 
schools. The Provincial (College at Paotingfu was opened before the Viceroy 
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was able to establish himself at Tientsin, and after the restoration of Tientsin 
by the allies, work was commenced un the site of the former arsenal at Hsiku 
in the erection of buildings for the Tientsin University. At the same time 
middle schools were organized in the prefcctural and independent sub- 
prefectural cities of the province, to serve as preparatorj schcwis for the 
Provincial College and the University. The middle schools are housed in 
reconstructed Chinese examination halls (shuyQan) and the buildings are 
jjenerally \t:ry siiilalilc and c^mniodinu-^. A normal school has been 

established at Pao- 
tingfu under Japa- 
nese instructors. 
The pur|H)se of this 
institution is to train 
teachers to lake 
charge of primary- 
schools in the dis- 
trict cities and in the 
towns and villages. 
In these primary' 
schools the instruc- 
tion will be given in 
the vernacular only, 
while in the middle 
schools English is 
taught. In the Uni- 
versity, courses in other European languages are provided. The writer has 
long been of the opinion that the new education for the Chinese must 
involve a thorough knowledge of some European language or it will be 
inefleclive, and therefore the language feature has been somewliat mcire 
emphasized here than it has been elsewhere. 

To sum up, the prc-^ent (jovernment .School .System of Chihh Province 
is as follows;- 

1. — The Provincial College at Paotingfu. 

This College has a beautiful situation outside the city of Paotingfu and 
the buildings now finished will accommodate four hundred students. Two 
hundred and fifty are now in attendance. The work at present is by necessity 
quite elementary. The students are now spending their time on English, 
geography and mathematics. In fact, the College is di>ing precisely the same 
work that is being done in the middle schools, and the standard will be 
raised when the middle schools are able to send up their graduates. The 
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teaching staff consists of two Europeans and six former students of the 
Tientsin University and of the Tientsin Naval College. 

2. — The Tientsin University. 

In reopening the University, former students of the old University and 
of the Naval Collie, who had not completed their courses of study at the 
time of the Boxer outbreak, were collected to form the first class, so that 
the work now going on at Tientsin is more advanced than that at Paotingfu. 
A law department is already organized and the plan is to organize other 
technical departments at Tientsin, while a general scientific course will be 
given at Paotingfu, the two institutions working together as the two branches 
of the Provincial University without any more duplication of departments 
than can be avoided. The Customs Taotai of Tientsin is the official head 
of the Tientsin University, and the fact that the enlightened Tong Shao-i, 
himself a Yale student, is now Taotai is, of course, of incalculable advantage 
to the University. The teaching staff now consists of five Europeans and 
three Chinese assistants. The site of the institution is on the right bank of 
the Peiho, five miles north of the Foreign Concession. The buildings now 
completed can accommodate about four hundred students, and in the classes 
now organized there are about one hundred and twenty-five. In addition 
to the law and scientific work of the curriculum, each student, on commencing 
his advanced course, selects either French, German, or Russian, as a supple- 
mentary study, giving one hour per day to it throughout his course. Every 
student will, therefore, graduate with a knowledge of English and of one other 
European language. 

3. — The Middle Schools. 

These are established at fourteen points with an average of about fifty 
.students in each school. The cities in which middle schools are now in 
operation are Hsiianhuafu (jjSf fli ^), Tsunhuachou ( jt| fl^ jS)* Vungp'ingfu 
(Jfif ¥ *)» Tientsin (j|| %\ Ichou (jt| J|), Hochienfu (Ifif P^ JiSf), Shcnchou 
(fflS5), Chichou (Wit), Tingchou m ^), Chengtingfu (jfif ^ JE), Shunt^fu 
(iff % JH), Chaochou (^ ^), Kuangp'ingfu {^ ^ ||), and Tamingfu 
iM ^ >^)» extending from the extreme north on the border of Mongolia to 
the extreme south of the province near the Yellow River. In all of these 
schools athletic grounds are laid out and physical exercise forms a part of 
every day's work, as is the case also in the higher institutions of Paotingfu 
and Tientsin. It gives a traveller a curious sensation to enter one of these 
schools in the far interior amid surroundings that have scarcely changed for 
a thousand years and see school work going on in the modern way. The 
former students of Tientsin who have been intrusted with this work are 
generally showing great enthusiasm. There are places where both officials 
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and gentry look askance at the innovation and onlj- the fear of Viceroy 
Yuan induce-4 them to tolerate it. Hut, on the other hand, many officials 
have shown great interest in the mnvemeni and a very helpful spirit. The 
writer makes t"'ij tours nf inspeclinn yearly, and monthly reports are made 
to him from each school, accompanied by the examination papers of tht 
students, so that he is able to keep in touch with each school. 

As so many of the younger Chinese scholars nf ihe province are now 
enrolled in these modem schools the outlook fur the future, if no interruption 
occurs, is most encouraging, and the effects i^n the general intelligence of the 
Metropolitan Province. ought to be \cry marked within three or four year'-. 
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(IKdL'l- OV STL'DENTS AND TKACIIt:K.S, TIENTSIN INlvEKSITV. 

A description of the schools of Chihli Province must not omit the 
excellent work that is being done by the Japanese. As already mentioned. 
the Normal School at Paotingfu is under the guidance of Japanese 
instructors. This school contains between four and five hundred students, 
generally of more advanced age than those enrolled in the other .schools. 
They are being prepared to act as teachers in the elementary schools to be 
established in the district cities and small towns. When they are able to 
begin their work the combined eflect of all the schtxils should be very great 
and a change in the menial attitude of the people ought to take place ver>' 
rapidly, .Special work is also being dune by Japanese at Paotingfu and 
Tientsin. At the former city an agricultural schtwl has been established. 
also a military school, and a Japanese language school; and at Tientsin an 
industrial school and an army medical school have been e.stabli.shed. 

When the Tientsin University was first organixed in 1895. a scheme was 
formulated for the opening of preparatory schools in the interior cities, but 
at that time the Chinese Governnieiit could not be induced to take but the 
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one step. The second step has now been taken, and the third must be, as 
has already been proposed b\' the Viceroys Yiian* and Chanj^, to abolish the 
old system of examination altogether, and to give the literar}- degrees to 
those only who who have graduated from organized schools in which the 
curriculum shall combine a reasonable study of the ancient Chinese Classics 
With the modern scientific knowledge that has made the Western nations 
p)owerful. With the carrying out of this final reform China will enter upon 
a new era of prosperity, for there is no lack of intellectual ability among the 
Chinese. It is only necessary to turn that ability into the right channels. 
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(ilic I'clt.ircil Jn.steitt of filn»a» 

By Arthur H. Smith. 




T has come to be well known that the Chinese Kmpire is one of the 
I most remarkable examples in history of unity in diversity, and 
diversity in unity. For this reason, generalisations relating to 
all China are utiiforml}- j)erilous, and must be made with the 
understanding that the\- are onl\' efforts to represent fixed tyj^es 
exhibited under varying manifestations. It is to be observed that the followin^^ 
summary is based partl\' upon that <^eneral acquaintance with China which 
all old residents may be supposed to have, and partly upon more precise 
knowledge of two provinces -the metropolitan province of Chihli, in which 
Peking is situated; and the province of Shantung, in which China's greate.st 
sages were born, lived, and died. It is not intended within the limited space 
at command even to refer to the question of the antiquit)' of the methods 
now in use, although it may be mentioned in passing that they are not only 
very ancient, but proceed from fundamental causes lying deep in the Chinese 
character and habits. 

It must be remembered that the Chinese have alwavs entertained a 
profound respect for learning. The openitig sentence of the Analects, or 
Memorabilia, of Confucius, strikes the ke\'-note for all the ages since. The 
Master said: " Is it not pleasant to learn with a constant perseverance and 
a|)piication?" 

In one point of view the title of this paper is a misleading one. 
Strictly speaking, there is not, and probably never has been, a *' School 
System" m China. If there were one the Empire of to-day would be very 
different from what it now is. Vet there is a method of instruction, which 
appears to be practically universal throughout C.:ina, wherever the people 
can afford to have schools at all. In some places and to a certain extent 
there are free, or charity, schools, to which pupils are admitted without the 
pa}*ment of tuition fees or for a merely nominal sum. The variety and the 
sco|)e of Chinese charities are sur})risingly great, and it certainly .seems strange 
that, geiieralU' s|)eaking, there are [practically no endowed common .schools, in 
place of the incomputable number of temples, the advantages of the former 
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bein|( so obvious, and of the latter so obscure. The Chinese cherish a 
profrmTKi respect for antiquity, not equalled b\' thai of an\' other race. Their 
re<(ard for Confucius and Mencius is comparable to that of the Jews for 
Abraham and Moses. The Chinese do not indeed attribute divine inspiration 
to their sages, but if they did it could scarce!) add to the admiration and 
reverence felt for them now and throughout all the ages of the past. 

This suggests the problem ; Postulating such a universal respect for 
instruction as the Chinese entertain, which has found homogeneous and 
unrestricted expression for millenniums, how does it happen that the Chinese 
are not the most learned people in historx ? This is not a question which 
admits of an off-hand reply, \'et it ma\' be indirectl\- answered in the course 
of an outline inquir\' into what Chinese education reall\* is, what it is not, 
and in what respects it needs to be replaced b\' a better sxstem. The latter 
topic will naturally fall mainly within the scope of papers other than the 
present. 

The most important fact in relation to our subject ma\' be said to be 
that, generally speaking, primarx' education among the Chinese is through 
the medium of private schools, having no relations whatever either to the 
national, provincial, or county government. Next to this fact is another of 
capital importance to a comprehension of Chinese instruction, to wit, that it 
is all based upon the suppcxsition that ever}- student is to become a candidate 
for the civil service examinations, conducted upon a stereot\'ped plan of 
literary composition based on an intimate accjuaintancc with the works 
ranked as classical, which, according as the list is less or more comprehensive, 
number from nine to thirteen. In aggregate bulk these, together with the 
Standard Commentar\' of Chu Hsi (A.I). 1 130-1400) which must also be 
assimilated, may be roughly compared with the Old Testament. As all of 
this is literally to be engraved u|)on the tablets of the child's memorx', it is 
necessary to begin at an earl\' period of his intellectual development, and to 
keep up the process continuousl\- for a long series of }ears, as nearly as 
possible without intermission, otherwise the results will rapidly evaporate. 
Another consideration must be taken into account, of which those living in 
Western lands have no experience. The Chinese language is composed of a 
vast and an unknown number of separate ideographs, called "characters," a 
few of which were originall}- intended as rude representations of material 
objects. Each of these characters must be separatel)' learned by the pupil 
through an effort of memory. The recognition of the form and the name of 
the character is reached at one stage of his knowledge, and an acquaintance 
with its meaning in the works where he has met it at quite another. Other 
and fuller significations are not acquired until long afterward. 
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There is no method of "speHinti^." as in alphabetic toni^ues, by which the 
learner can help himself forward, thus in a sense knowini^ " how to read " as 
soon as he has learned correctlv all the sounds of all the letters. 

In China it is impossible to determine what ** know ini^ how to read " 
connr)tes, since it is easy to reco<j^nize all the characters in a comj)osition 
without in the least <^raspin^ their meanin,L( as a whole. In this connection 
it max* be ob.served that these conditions render an intelli<^cnt rejjly to the 
inquiry: '' What proportion of the people of China can read?" practicall\- 
impossible, first, because there can be no such standard in Chinese as in an 
alphabetic lan^uajj^e of what " learning to read " means, and, second, because 
were there any such standard there is no wa\' of ascertaining^ how man\- 
Chinese have reached it. With these introductory observations we will pro- 
ceed to speak of the Chinese Teacher, and of the School which he conducts. 

The employinent of school-master is in itself a hii;hlv honourable one. 
Confucius and Mencius were primaril\' teachers, and the\- are indebted to 
their pupils for the perpetuation of their influence, just as a knowlerliJ^e of 
the opinions and dicta of Socrates is largely rlue to the writini^rs of Xenophon. 
Of the four classes into which the Chinese di\ide mankind ".Scholars" come 
first. It is quite as natural for "a scholar" to be a teacher as later for him 
to become an official, and the one is often the road to the other. There 
is in China no science of jjeda^ogy. It is assumed, contrary to a^es of 
experience and observation, that an\'one who has learned can likewise 
teach. Kver\' educated man is, therefore, a i)otential instructor, althou^^h 
he has probably never received from anv human beini; so much as one 
su<^|j[estion as to the best means of accomplishing^ the objects iinohed in 
teachin<j. So far as he knows there is but one wav to teach, which is that of 
settin<^ each pupil a ''Stent " and after he has been informed what sounds to 
utter each one syxinds his time in bawling out the characters at the top of 
his voice, to make sure that he is not idle, as well as to let the teacher hear 
whether the sounds ha\e been correcth* cauirht. When the lesson has been 
"learned," that is when the scholar is able to howl it off exactly as the master 
pronounced it, he stands with his back to the teacher and repeats for "backs") 
the les.son in a loud sinj.json[( tone until he reaches the end of his task, or 
the end of what he remembers, w^hen his voice suddenly drops from its hi<^h 
pitch like a June beetle that has struck a dead wall. 

His first manual is usually a little book called the "Trimetrical Classic," 
because it has three characters in each sentence or clause, composed eight 
centuries and a-half ago by a preceptor for his private school. Perhaps there 
are few compositions which ha\e ever been so thoroughl\' ground into the 
memory of so manv millions of the human race as this. It has often been 
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remarked that its opening sentence contains one of the most disputed 
doctrines of antiquity: "Men at their birth are by nature radically gocW; in 
their natures they approximate but in practice differ widely. " Then follow 
several strong sentences emphasizing the necessity of the instruction of youth, 
succeeded by a characteristic Chinese mosaic on the progressive nature of 
numbers, the names of the heavenly bodies, the "three relations" between 
prince and minister, father and son, and man and wife; the four seasons; 
the four directions; the five elements; the five cardinal virtues; the six kinds 
of grain ; the six domestic animals; the seven passions; the eight kinds of 
music; the nine degrees of relationship; and the ten moral duties. After this 
comes a general summary of the classical books which the pupil is to study 
as he goes on, with a catalogue of the names of the dynasties, concluding 
with the first of the present dynast}' where the list ends abruptly at the year 
1644, or 260 years ago. The current d\'nasty is not considered in China 
a suitable subject for instruction — as if a class in English history were 
required to call a halt at the accession of the House of Hanover! The 
concluding section contains some items of human interest, such as that the 
great Confucius learned something from a child ; that the ancient students 
had no books, but copied their lessons on reeds and slips of bamboo; that to 
vanquish the bod\' they hung themselves by the hair from a beam, or drove 
an awl into the thigh; that one read bv the light of a glowworn, and that 
another tied his book to a cow's horn. Among the prodigies of diligence 
were two, who, ''though girls, were intelligent and well informed." The 
closing lines stimulate to exertion in study by man\' e.xamples, such as the 
faithful watch-dog, the industrious bee, the diligent silkworm. " If men neglect 
to learn, they are inferior to in.sects," while "he who learns in youth, and acts 
when of mature ago, e.xtends his influence to the prince, benefits the people, 
makes his name renowned, renders illustrious his parents, reflects glory 
upon his ancestors and enriches his posterity." The list of " Hundred Sur- 
names" must be committed to memory, after which follow the Four Boc:)ks, 
that is, the Confucian Analects, the (jreat Learning, the Doctrine of the 
Mean, and the Works of Mencius. The order in which these are taken up 
varies in different places, but the method of study is as nearly as possible 
invariable. Perhaps the Book of Poetry may precede the Four Books, while 
the Book of History, the Book of Changes, and the historical work of 
Confucius known as the Spring and Autumn Annals follow. Book after book 
is stored away in the abdomen (in which the intellectual faculties are 
suppo.sed to be situated) almost by the cubic foot, and if the pupil is furnished 
with the clue of half a .sentence, he can unravel from memory, as required, 
yards, furlongs, or miles of learning. To commit to memory all these 
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volumes must in any case be the labour of many years. It is common to 
find scholars who have memorized the whole of the Four Books, and perhaps 
the Odes and the History, before they have heard any explanations even of 
the Trimetrical Classic, with which their education began. During all these 
years the pupil has been in a condition of mental daze, which is denoted b\' 
a Chinese character the component j)arts of which signif\' "a pig in the woods." 
His entrance uj)on study is called "lifting the darkness," and to teach the 
beginner is '*to instruct darkness." These expressive |)hrases correspond to 
a fixed reality. Of those who ha\'c committed to memor\' all the books 
named, some of the brightest have no doubt, and as it were b\' accident, 
picked up an idea. 

Thoughtful Chinese teachers familiar with the capacity of their pupils, 
estimate that the most intelligent among them cannot be expected to 
understand a hundredth part of what the\' ha\e memorized. The number 
of .scholars which one teacher can instruct is linn'ted in different wa\s. Kach 
pupil is a class by himself, and though several of them happen to be stud)'ing 
the same passages at the same time, no one thinks it possible to combine 
their recitations. Their frequent absences and their unequal capacities 
would alone .serve to prevent it. In rural regions, \isits to relatixes, 
theatricals, and the urgencv of farm work continuall\' call off the scholars. 
Truancy is common, and is often concealed or condoned. The teacher does 
not as a rule identif\' himself in an\' wav with the interests of an\' (jf his 
scholars, unless their abilities are exceptional and their future appears likely 
t(j reflect glory upon their preceptor. The aim of the instructor is too often 
to do as little as he can and still keep his |)lace, while that of the patrons of the 
school is to get the luost the\- can for the least money. Thus it happens that, 
in the prvivince where Confucius and Mencius taught, the occupation of 
teacher is one of the worst paid in the whole categor\' of human activity. 
V^et his position as consultee-genenil to the whole neighbourhood, together 
with his ability to write letters, and to give advice in law cases, sometimes 
give the teacher a certain dignity, irrespecti\e of the pittance which is often 
his only support. On the other hand, a master who teaches the more 
advanced pupils in preparaticjn for their examinations may, perhaps, receive 
the equivalent of .several hundred Mexican dollars, but the number of such is 
very small. It is a dictum of the Trimetrical Cla.ssic that to instruct without 
severity is in the teacher a fault. While the Chinese are among the most 
patient people on earth, Chinese children are not so unlike others that traversing 
the barren deserts of potential learning could be expected to have for the 
young mind strong attractions. The teacher has no variety of studies to 
offer, no means of varying his rigid method by adaptation to the pupil's 
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comprehension or of developing his jud^^inent. A Chinese pupil has indeed 
no use for judgment, but only for attention, which is cultivated to an 
admirable pitch so that he can stud\' amid the greatest din without suffering 
diversion. It is essential that he should have a memory like that of a 
phonograph. His first and perpetual duty is to remember, and if he does 
not do so there is no way but for the teacher to beat him, sometimes with 
great and barbarous severity. A<;ainst this it is vain for the parent to 
remonstrate, even if so inclined, and as a rule, if he has himself been at school, 
he recollects how often he himself was beaten, and is reconciled to it as an 
inevitable incident in the laborious jjrocess of developing a student. If, on 
the other hand, he has ne\er learned how to read, he at least recognizes that 
he knows nothin<^ whatever about the matter. So in an\' case he generally 
keeps hands off. To a Westerner it is singular that the apparent interest of 
parents in the schools which their sons attend is so slight, but a consideration 
of Chinese habits of thought and life show how difficult and how useless any 
active interference would be. The teacher would say by his manner, if not 
in words, "What business have \'ou here .^ Mind your own affairs, and leave 
mine to me." The hours of the ordinar\' Chinese schools usuall\' comprise 
nearly the whole da\' from early dawn till about dark and soinetimes an 
ev'ening session is added besides. However small or frail the j^upil he is 
theoreticallv under the same restraint as the others. There are no "recesses" for 
relaxation, no inspiriting vacations for physical and intellectual recuperation, 
but during the harvest season the school must often be disbanded on 
account of need of help at home. Kxcept for a month or stj al the New \'ear 
season, the coldest winter and the hottest summer witnesses nothing but the 
.same interminable monotonv of Sisvphean grind. A part of the pupil's time 
is given to learning to write characters, of some difficultv for most scholars, 
involving great patience on the part of both teacher and pupil. But the 
characters set for "copv" are generallv not those in conmion use, so that 
an excellent opportunity for useful review of previous acquisitions is wasted. 
The inditing of formal and especial Iv of official or semi-official letters is in 
China a serious matter, requiring special training, but this, strange as it 
ap|>ears to us, is not afforded in the ordinary school, but must be gained, if 
at all, by a species of apprenticeship elsewhere. For this reason it is a 
common e.x[^rience to find that a teacher who knows the Classics by heart, 
and who recognizes thousands upon thousands of characters, is unable to 
frame a letter to the local magistrate according to the usual forms. There is 
another defect even inore striking and fatal. KverNone of these scholars 
will all his life have to deal with monev in the shape of brass cash or of 
silver, and with a varietv of accounts, some of which are far from simple. 
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For this an intimate familiarity with the more rudimentary arithmetical 
processes would appear to be ind is j^en sable. 

Rut nothing of the sort is taught in any Chinese school of the standard 
pattern. The teacher could not give the requisite instruction, for he has 
himself probably never gained it. If got at all, it must be picked up elsewhere, 
and is usually acquired in the shop of some merchant, or by the private 
teachings of an expert. Mention has been made of the cardinal fact that 
Chinese education or rather instruction, for such only it is — -is pervaded through 
and through with the aim of passing certain examinations by composing 
prescribed essays. Vet upon the average it is next to certain that not three 
pupils in an hundred will ever carry their studies to this pitch, but that yet 
the\' will need a competent knowledge of common characters and the ability 
to write business Chinese. Why is no allowance made for such a vast pre- 
ponderence of students? Chinese inbred conservatism prevents. The writer 
is cognizant of a typical case where a teacher having literary rank, recogniz- 
ing the futility of the usual routine for his pupils, introduced a more rational 
one, but the patrons of the schools violent!}' protested and would have none 
of it ! This illustrates the hopelessness of a change not introduced by virtual 
comj^ulsion. Reference has been made to the great commentator, Chu Hsi, 
whose exposition of the Classics must be accepted by every pupil. This 
inevitably strangles inquirx' and free thought before it has an opportunity to 
assert itself, and it is to this, more than to any other cause, that China owes its 
almost universal and hopeless acquiescence in everything past, simply because 
it always has been. M\ ery inquirer who arrives at an understanding of what 
a typical Chinese school really is, must be impelled to raise the question 
how it can be that with such a svstem of "intellectual infanticide" the 
Chinese j)eople have always exhibited so great mental vitality as we know 
to be the case. The onlv answer must be that this is not on account of their 
educational methods, but in spite of them. Each real scholar in China is the 
sole survivor of scores if not hundreds of those who have relatively if not 
absolutely failed. The ordinary pupil who does not go into trade simply 
"throws away" his learning, as the apt saying is, and forgets all about it. A 
small minority cherish fragments, and what the chemists term "traces," while 
a minute fraction contrive not only to keep what they so laboriously gained, 
but even to add a little to it. Upon the supposition that it is vitally 
important to learn by heart the whole series of Classics and the commentaries 
on them, perhaps the Chinese plan would be a necessary evil, for it would 
otherwise appear to pass the wit (3f man to accompjish a result so inherently 
useless. The present problem in Chinese education is how to pass from old 
ways to radically new ones with the least possible friction. The complete 
refutation of the age-long methods of the past is China itself. 
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To conserve its best intellectual results, and to set the Empire on a 
new course of thought and study must be the task of its ablest and most 
advanced thinkers. But all the impulse to such a course comes primarily 
from without. Kver>' friend of China must wish it complete success. 
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By W. W. Ykn. 




m^N I was a l3<)\/' said our c<M»k to us once, "a tnatuiarin 
came to our village and asked the parents whether they 
\\i)uld allinv their boys to proceed to the j^reat *Meik<)' as 
students to be educated at the e\|Xinse of the Government. 
Our parents knew nothinj^ al>out *Meiko*; nay it was 
rumoured that, if we went, the wild men o\er there would skin as alive, jjraft 
tlie skin i)rdo^s into our bodies, and exhibit us as they would some uncom- 
mon animal. We were not allowed to j^<» and thus missed the opportunity 
of our lives." 

Last year, when the Viccnn* of Szechuan decided to dispatch some thirty 
or forty students to Japan, over a thousand younj^ men eagerly competed 
for the privilej^e. Not lon^^ a<i[o there was held in \Vuchan[( an indi^jpiation 
meeting of the students in the Government schools, because the Viceroy had 
appointed, amoni^ those to Ix: sent to Japan to be educated, one not a native 
of Hupeh province. 

Such then is the chan<.;e that has taken place in the hearts of the Chinese; 
wherf* before there was horror, contempt, and at lx.*st d«)ubt of the expediency 
of i^oinj^ abroad, there is now an e\er«^rowin<^ keenness of desire, an t)ver- 
l>owerinj^ ambiti<jn to proceed to Western lands, to study their civilization, and 
to master the secret of their pros|>erity and strenj^th. The United States of 
America, hlnj^land, hVance, (lermany, and even Japan are, in the e\*es and 
heart of the present-day C'hinese student, as Mecca is with the followers of the 
Arabian Prophet; there is "a \earnin«^ like the yearnin<; of a wave that sees 
the shore stretch beautiful before it." 

Chinese students who ^o abroad naturally fall into the followinj^ three 
groups, if we take into consideration their *' ways and means" only: 
il.) those supiK>rted wholly or partl\' by mi.ssionary aj^encies ; (\\.^ those 
supported directly or indirectly by the C'hinese Ciovernment ; 'III.,; those 
supported by their own families. 

This division will enable the reader at once to see the rationale, and 
also furnishes to him a clue in the tracing out of the careers of the more 
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proinineni returned students, whom I propose to delineate in the folUnvinfj 
pages. Keniemberinj,', moreover, the distinct motive^ that actuated the 
different ajjencies in sendinj; out the )'ouii^,' men. «c shall also be much 
hel[jed \\\ understaiKhn^ the parts played by the iii<)ro einineiit actors 011 the 
stafje of New China. 

I. -The first j,'roii]) of returned 
students is composed of those who were 
sent abroad thruuj,'h missionar}' assis- 
tance, the e.v|3ense Ijciu}.; borne either 
rlirectly by the Mission or by its friends. 
I'hc number of these is small, and mo.st 
of ihein devoted iheir life-work to the 
u\ant;eli/ation n(" their country, becomintj 
distin^iui.shed as leaders oftheir churches. 
Their names, thou;,'h nut ap[>earing as 
frcquentl)' before the |)ublic eye as those 
who have {jained eminence in official 
life, will yet be banded down to posterity 
as those of true sons of t'hina. men 
great in their sphere of work, an<l 
performing a service as vital and more 
inspiring than that of China's di])loTnat.s, 
engineers, mercliants, or teachers. If 
as we believe, China's weakness and her 
degradation owe their source to the low 
i<lcals of ihe [>eo]>le and not so much t() 
ities. then the lives of those « ho live not for 
mitages. but for the uplifting anil ameliora- 
indition of their countrjnien, cannot but 
Lure generations. Men of unimjieachable 
ellectual equipment and training, of sound 
pillars of strength in the churches to 
;e all the results <.f the life they have 
influence and consequences l>eing of 




her intellectual and material inferior 

their own interest and worldly' a<iv: 

tion of the moral and spiritual c< 

be shining examples to ins]»irc fiii 

sincerity and integrity, of rare intellecl 

executive abilitj' -these men have been 

which they lielong. It is difficult to s 

lived and the work lhe\- have ditne. the 

the moral and not of the physical world, but there can 

examples are like unto the leaven hid in the measure' 

is leavened. They have supplicrl and are sup])lying 

needs — lofty ideals. 

The late Rev. \'- K. \'cn. \l„\., was educated at .■\nthon"s 
School, New York, and. subsequently, at Kenvon College. Ohio. 
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return to China in i86r he was determined to enter the ministry but, owing 
to the financial straits of the American Church Mission at that time, and the 
be<^innin<;- of the j^reat Civil War, no adequate means for his support could be 
[)ro\ide(i, and Mr. Yen for a time went into business. After being ordained 
to the Diaconate, he spent about twelve years in Hankow and Wuchang, 
founchng the Mission stations there, being the pioneer of the American 
Church in those busy centres of trade. Returning to Shanghai, he assumed 
charge of St. John's College for about eight years, introducing English stu<lies 
into the curricuhun,an 1 putting into Chinese, Spencer's "Education," Haven's 
"Mental Philosophy," and several theological treatises. In 1886 he succeeded 
Pastor Wong as rector of the Church of Our Saviour, which po.sition he 
occupied till his decease on June 20th, 1898. "In addition to his pastoral 
work, he was an influential member of many different societies, such as the 
Anti-Opium Society, Anti-Foot Binding Society, Chinese Tract Society, 
Christian Endeavour Society, etc. For a long time he was Secretary of the 
Standing Committee of the Mission. In the year 1894 he visited England 
in the interests of the Anti-Opium Society, and made eloquent addresses all 
over the country on the evils resulting from the use of opium in China. His 
utterances on all subjects, religious or political, were characterized by great 
boldness. Me spoke as a j)rophet. The three great characteristics of his life 
were self-sacrifice, bra\ery, and faith. May his example inspire many of the 
\'oung men of China to follow in his footsteps!" 

The late Rev. C. K. Marshall, of the Methodist Church; the Rev. H. N. 
Woo, of the American Church Mission; and the Rev. Cheong Heong, M.A., 
of Melbourne, are names which stand for deep religious lives and valuable 
services in the ministrw 

Of those in this group who did not engage in the preaching of the 
Gospel, or in mi.ssion work of a direct nature, but who gained eminence in 
other paths of life, the one that occupies, perhaps, the most prominent place, 
or has done most for the good of C'hina by increasing the number of tho.se 
educated abroad, is Dr. Vung Wing. Horn in the year 1 828, of humble but 
respectable parents, near Macao, Dr. N'ung became at the age of eleven the 
pupil of Mrs. Gutzlaff, and was subsequently transferred to the Morrison 
School, under the charge of the Rev. S. R. Brown, an American mis.sionary. 
When sixteen years of age he was taken, owing to his remarkable intellectual 
powers, in company with two other Chinese boys. Dr. Wong Fun, and Mr. 
Wong Shing, to Massachusetts by Mr. Brown. Dr. Vung Wing subsequently 
entered Vale University, where, though much handicapped by his extreme 
poverty and inadequate preparation, he carried off numerous honours. It was 
as an undergraduate at College that he conceived his grand idea of organizing 
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a Chinese Educational Mission, the object of which iva.s to have Chinese 
young men sent to fnreif^n countries to be thoroughly eciucatcd. and on their 
return to regenerate their jireat but elTete mother countr>'. SiKtcc does not 
allow us to follow the hu|»es and disa[>pointinenls which lie e\|}erienced on 
his return to China to carry out his pet scheme, which was not realized till 
1871, sixteen years after his graduation from Colle^'e. liy Inijx;rial JCdict 
of .August of that year, one-and-a-half million dollars were appropriated for 
the purjjose of sending one hundred and twcnt)- students to the United 
States foifca period of nineteen years. rin; first det;ichrnent of tliirt_\' bovs 
arrived in New Knglaiid in 1872. 

Ihe'; nio\c[ncnt which was inaugiirateci 
so [Huch aiis])iciousness and eclat and 
|l which promised to accorn|)lish so much for 
the rejinenation ol China was not carried 
lo a successful close. In 1876 Dr. >'ung 
Wing was apij.iintcd Associate Minister to 
the United States. Peru, and Sjjain: though 
niged by his friends not to acce]jt ihe new 
:i|)|)ointmunt, be decided against their advice, 
ind his departure for Washington marked 
; beginning of the troubles, decline, and 
premature defunction of the Kducational 
Missi<.n. The new Commissioner, a man 
of extreme conservative views, noting with 
alarm the " Americanization " of the voung 
men, made exaggerated and misleailiiig 
reports to his government, and ihe old 
lories at I'eking determined to exterminate 
the einbrjo ret)els Ijefore their full develop- 
~ "" Mri~\\="~vv" V!?\'^"''^^ ""-'"^- ^^''^'' ""^" ^tn.Ue of the pen, the 
Mission was or<iered to be disbanded, and 
what would have. perlia])s, been the most potent means of saving L'hina. an<l of 
preventing her downfall, was thus rutbles>l_v and ignorantly nippeil in the butl. 
Never has there been a wiser and greater experiment made by China's powers- 
that-bc to save her. and never has China been |jlaced nearer to the path lo 
progress and salvation than she was at that time, but the lack of men at the 
helm of the ship of slate with intelligence and far-sightedness to rec<)gnize in 
these young men future jjilots of their country once more plunged the bark 
into troublous waters. Will the efforts at the last moment of those on Ijitard 
be sufficient to save the wreck ? 
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Dr. Viinj^ Wiii^ returned to China in 1S82 and endeavoured to jxirsuade 
the (jovernnient to send back the older students for the completion of their 
education, but to his representations the hij^h officials turner! a deaf e;ir. 
I)is<jjusted with his country, he returned to his adopted land to reside 
permanently. .Since then he has twice visited China at the invitation of one 
of the V'iceroN's, but both times he was disappointed in his hopes of doin^ 
anvthin" for his mother countrv, as the Vicerov refused or hesitated to place 
implicit confidence in him. .Such has l)een the fate of a man who could, and 
indirectly did, accomplish a j^reat deal for China, but who, through the 
perverseness and ij^^norance of the Chinese authorities, was comj^lled to see 
his countr\' j^o to rack and ruin, thou<^h j)ossessinfT[ l)oth the ability and 
desiie to save her. 

.Several of those who went abroad, throu<^h the <^enerous assistance uf 
missionaries, took up the art of healinj^ as their life work, thouj^h still in 
connection with some missionary hospital. Fhe most conspicuous examples 
anions; these are Drs. Ida Kahn and Mar\ Sttine, of Kiuktang, t^raduates k\\ 
the University of Michi<(an. Pioneers in their line of work, these two ladies 
have been most successful, and they are now in charj^e of a flourishing 
hospital for women in their own cit\'. Medicine and surgery have long been 
a lost art in China, while a female practitioner of any degree of competency 
was unheard of before the advent of these two ladies. That they fill a 
long-felt and much-needed want is proved by the phenomenal success (the 
number treated last \ ear was over 13,000 that has crowned their careful 
training and sincere devotion to their profession. The fact that .so few men 
even take up this noble {profession, in comparison with the numbers that 
stud\* engineering, law, (»r simply arts and science, is explained by the 
discouraging lack of support and hesitation on the part ofChine.se to employ 
the services of a foreign-trained doctor, preferring their own goggle-eyed, 
fussy, tricky cpiacks, and calling in the Western educated practitioner only 
when the patient reaches the last stage of his malady. 

Among others who are doing good work may be mentioned Dr. T.s*a(» 
N'ung-kwai, for so manv years connected with the Methodist Mission at 
Peking, and private physician to H. E. Chang, special amba.ssador to Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee Celebration; Dr. Rol^ert Vii, now in charge of the China 
Inland Mission Hospital at Chefoo; and Dr. F. S. Kee, pro fes.sor of medicine, 
Peking University. 

The physician who, of all that have been educated abroad, achieved the 
greatest success, has been Dr. Wong Fun, a name so familiar to many of the 
foreigners along the China coast. This gentlemen was taken over to the 
United States by the Rev. Mr. Brown along with Vung Wing and Wong Shing. 
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After a shurt stay he proceede<i to Scotland, and received the degree 
"f Doctor iif Medicine from Kdinbiirgh Universit)-. ReliirnitijT almost 
immediately to his home in Canton he bej;aii his practice, which sni>n became 
very larjje. not only among the Chinese, but also ainon^ the foreigners, who 
recf^gnized his eminent fitness and splendid training as a doctor. It may be 
remarked in passing that the Cantonese are without doubt the most 
progressive of the Chinese, taking to Western ideas and ways much mitre 
readily than the other provincials, and the phemiTnenal success of Dr. 
Wong Fun was partly due to this admirable trait in the character of his 
neighbours. If he harl been a native of htiv other province, he would 
probably have given ii]* his jjrofession a>. a bad job. As it was, his fame 
spread to Hongkong. Swatrm. l"oochcn\, and even Shanghai, and he was 
re|>eatedly called to the various ports in be consulted. It is said that 
many itf his Kuro|jean patients jireferred his .services tn those of their own 
c<nintrymen on account of his su|)erior skill. Me died a bachelor, an utiusual 
circumstance in China. Iea\iiig his fortune to his sister and her daughter. 




.■\ few of this group have been an<i are engaged in educational lalxiurs 
in the different missionary schools and colleges, and though their names 
!>e unknown to the public. the\' are doing a work the ultimate result of 
which cannot but be of the most momentous nature in building up the 
Flowery Kingdom. They are, in short, engaged in the creatitm of young men 
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and women of the new ty|>e, with new ideas, sound moral traininj^, and 
loft}' ideals. There can be no doubt that China's greatest need is true 
and ^ood men and women in ever\' walk of life, political, commercial 
and industrial, and those en^a^ed in producing and trainint^ such men and 
women will surel\- occup\' a high and honourable place in the future histor\ 
of China. Neither fame, nor honours, nor riches will Ixi their meed, but their 
names will be engraved in the hearts of the hundreds of students that go tn 
build up their countr\' and the feeling that they heljjed to train the creators 
of a New China must alwa\s be a source of satisfaction to them. 

Lastly, some engaged neither directly nor indirectly in mission work 
have achieved success in the Customs and the Consular Services, and in 
business. 

II. (onnng n(nv to the group of young men educated abroad under 
the auspices of the Chinese Government, the first and greatest educatif>nal 
mission undertaken was that under the charge of Dr. \'ung Wing, the grand 
conception, and lamentable as well as untimel)' termination, of which has Ix^en 
briefi)' dwelt upon in the preceding pages. When the order for disbanding 
arrived in the United States, the majorit\' of the boys were either in colleges 
or scientific .schools and, with the exception of two, all were undergraduates. 
Sa\'s a writer, "On their return, the bo\'s fell victims to official persecution, 
which was as bitter and unrelenting as it was unjust and tNrannical. The}- 
were confined in the nati\'e city of Shanghai in some discarded and loathsome 
cjuarters. But, suffice it to sa\', on their giving satisfactor\' surety for their 
future a|)pearance, tlie\' were released and soon after widel\' distributed. 
.About fourteen were sent to each of the Naval .Academies at I*'ooch(>w and 
Tientsin. ()\er twent\' were appointed to the service of the imjxrrial 
Telegraph Administration. Kight were placed in the Viceroy's Li Hung- 
changj Medical School at Tientsin, under the care of Dr. Mackenzie. 
About a similar number were sent to Kaiping, and also to the tor|x,Hlo service 
at Taku. Of the remaining twent\'-eight, six went back to the Cnited 
States, about ten were left in Shanghai, and the rest scattered here and 
there." And s(j men who might have been the statesmen, diplomats, 
educators, generals, admirals, and builders of industries and manufactures 
of China, did not have their services and abilities properly appreciate!!, but 
were regarded as wayward and silly upstarts, if not dangerous rebels, not 
only unwortlu' to be placed in positions of trust and honour, but to be watched 
and guarded as so many offenders and criminals! And yet, anyone who 
has ever come into contact with them must admit their intelligence, their 
capabilities, their probity, and their command of the English language. Not 
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of the Kmpire, we may mention, amonj^ others, Mr. Chu Pow-fay, a Vale 
alumnus, a Taotai by rank; Mr. V. P. Chow; and Mr. Y. O. Tonj:^, Traffic 
Manaj^er of the Service. The former two now occupy the position of 
manajrers, after years of faithful service, and all three, we may say, ^rew up 
with the system, not a small part of the success and extent of which bein^ 
due to their combined efforts and enterprise. 

That China needs mining and civil engineers to develop heru'esourccs 
and open up the country is a platitude for ever on the lips of her friends who 
desire and see onlv the material side of modern civilization. He that as it 



ma\', it is undoubtedl)' true that such men are highly needed, which is shown by 
the fact that the demand exceeds b\' far the supf)l\', men even with a smatterin*^' 
nf cni^inecrin^ knowled<i;e finding their services eaj^erly sought after. China 
is a country where foreigners find it peculiarl\' true that no enterprise nr 
undertaking^ of any ma^^nitude, whether political, educational, commercial or 
industrial, could be consummated with success without the co-o|)erati«»n and 
advice of Chinese fellow-workers. In minin*^ and railroad buildino, where 
the sujjerstitions ;>f the people come directl\' into conflict, where the traditions 
and usai^es of the neii^hbourhood are invariabl\' opposed, and where 
labour falwaN's a difficult factor to deal with in am* countr\- whether in 
the Occident or Orient). thou<(h docile, recjuires patient instriiction, and 
thouj^h orderl}- requires careful diplomacy and tact, plays a much more 
important part to ensure success than mere technical knowledge and 
militarx' force. 

Mr. Jeme Tien-\'ow, a graduate of Sheffield Scientific .School, of Vale 
Universit)', and a Member of the Institute of Civil lCn<rineers in Kn<^lan(l, 
richly deserves to be regarded as the dovfit of Chinese engineers. For twent\' 
years he has been eno;a<j^ed in the railway service of North-China, the section 
of the railway between Shanhaikwan and Chinchow. including the very 
important bridge just outside of the former city over the Siaoling River, 
being built under his supervision. Only recently, at the e.xpress wish of the 
Empress- Dowager, the short line from Peking to the Western Tombs was 
constructed by him. Another graduate of an .American College who has 
distinguished himself in the mining profession is Mr. Kwong Vung-kwong. 
to whom credit is due for the work he has accomplished in connection with the 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company in North-China. Other engineers 
deserving mention are Messrs. Woo Vang-tseng and Kwong King-ang. 
.V.M.I.M.E., in England. 

Quite a number of the officers in the Chinese Navy can boast of a 
Western training, and at least one occupies a very prominent position; I refer 
to Admiral Sah. Several have risen to be commodores and captains. 
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The man that holds the hifjhest place in the W(.>rld of Chinese scholars 
Mr. ^'en Fu. who, by his translation i)f the works of Spencer and Darwin 
Evolution, Adam Smith's " Wealth of Nations," Mill nn Liberty. Jevon's 
){jic, etc., fullj' deserves his recognition by the Chinese authorities in being 
pointed head of the translation department, Peking University. Mr. Ven 
an accomplished Chinese scholar. 

Among the charges bri)Ught against the members of the Educational 
^ssion, which resulted in their recall, were that they were denationalized, 
rtisans to foreigners, advocates of republicanism, etc., but the conduct of 
: six who took part in the naval battle of f" 
«ichow in 18H5 was a sufficient refutation, < 
the six only two survived, »x\*\ nime deserted 
Hr ships till the Ixiats were actually sinking. 
leii these ("hinese heroes jumped into the water 
d swam for the shore. When we contrast their 
Inur and soldier-like demeanour to that <iftht- 
■mmander-in-chief, the cowardly, Chang I'ei-lnng, 
typical Chinese soldier, bragging much a 
ing little, and compare the treatment meted i 
each by the Chinese Govennnents, >,ense 
ligiiation anil a spirit of rebellion cannot hel]) 
ing in our breasts, combined with pity and 
TOW for a Government incapable but iiroud. |,|. ^y^,-_ j^,,,.! 

Ipless but self-cnnfident. 

Since this first and greatest Kducational Mission undertaken b\- the 
inese (j<)vernment, none other has follinveil. although foreign Ministers 
Peking have repeatediv requested the powers-that-be to take action, 
ovincia! authorities and (iovernment colleges, however, have continued the 
portant work on a larger or smaller scale, according to their resources, 
le most conspicuiius of these has been that of the enlightened Acting- 
ceroy of Wuchang, Tuan Pang, wh<) in the last >-ear <ir two has sent to 
irope. ,-\merica. and Japan some 200 students. With each Legation there are 
vays attached two or three students, but as their stay is limited in length, 
nerally three years, these young men cannot secure any thoniugh education 
enable them to becocne leaders of their countrymen. Moreover, not 
cessarily those displaj-ing abilit_\- and aptitude for learning are selected, but 
>se who come recommended by some high official or personal friend receive 
; much-coveted appointments. It seems that even at this critical juncture 
China her officials are unwilling to sweep away red-tape and nepotism, 
o great curses of China, 
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III. -Only in the last few years has this phase of the rej^eiieration of 
China through the lilx^ral education of her sons assumed any ^^^reat proj>ortions. 
and this is explained by the low value which Chinese place cmi education. 
ret(ardin<^ it only from the material standpoint, so many dollars or taels to 
so much knowledj^e. The first Chinese students who proceeded abroad at 
their own expense did so through the influence of missionaries in or near 
Hon«^kon<(. While, strictly speakinj;, Hon^kon^ is no longer in China, ycl 
as the Chinese there form by far the majority of the inhabitants, anv 
returned student that succeeds in ameliorating^ the condition of his fellow 
countrymen deserves recognition, if not by the Chinese (jovernment. at least 
b\' us in an article like this. 

Son of one of the first Chinese pastors of the London Mission, who 
accumulated «^reat wealth in receivini; from the Colonial authorities, through 
the influence (jf the missionaries, certain tyrants of land, which subsequeiitK 
became very \aluable. Dr. Ho Kai, C.M.C, was able to pursue a course of 
studies in Mn«^land for a period of fifteen \ears, taking his de^^ree in medicine 
and theolooy, as well as qualifyin^^ himself as a barrister-at-law. Besides 
practising his profession in Honi^konu; as a barrister, Dr. Ho Kai is a meml)cr 
of the Le<j[islati\e Council, where he is serving his third term. He is also the 
Chairman of the Chinese Commercial Union, and Consultinir l*h\sician to 
the .Mice Memorial Hosj)ital, founded in memor\' of his lCn<^lish wife, the 
daughter of a well-known cler«^yman in Kn^land. It is difficult to o\'erestimate 
what he has done for the Chinese in Hon^kon^^, in promotini^ their commercial 
prosperit}' and safe-<4uardin<^ their rights and interests. He is the author 
also of a series of books in Chinese on the reform cpiestion. 

As ten \'ears a^o a Chinese K'^'^^R ^** ^^^^ L nited States was ver\' (►ften 
asked the cjuestion. ** Do you know Li Hun<^-chan«^ ?" so now he has to face 
this interrogation, "Do vcni know W'u Tini^-fan*^ ?" A son of Honokouj^ 
and a brother-in-law of the precedino orentleman, Mr. W'u, also recei\ed his 
education in ICno;land, bein*^ a member of Lincoln's Inn in London. For a 
short jxiriod he practised law, but ^ivin<^ up his profession he proceeded ti» 
Tientsin and was attached to Viceroy Li Hun^-chan^, throu<;h whose 
influence the appointment as Minister to the United States, Peru, and Spain 
was secured to him. His career in .America was not unlike the triumphant 
procession of a Roman general, the people almost everywhere receivin<^ hi> 
with open arms. Learned societies, powerful and select social organizations, 
educational institutions, and the Press united in d(Mng him honour, and no 
occasion of an\' sij^nificance was complete without his presence. A man of 
pleasing address, full of bouliojnie and humour, witt\' and epigrammatic in 
speech, eloquent on occasions, and picturesque in ap|:)earance in his flowing 
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rubes, he has been the most successful and j^opular of Cliina's ch'ploniats, 
removing much of the antipathy of the American people towards the Chinese, 
and cementing friendship between the young but evergrowing Republic of 
the West and the hoary and tottering Km])ire of the Kast. Since his return 
to China, he has done good service as a member of the Treaty Revision 
Commission, and after occupving for some months the position of Vice- 
President of the Board of Commerce, retains now a similar post on the 
VV^aiwupu, or Ministry of l^\)reign Affairs, for which by his education and 
experience he is eminently and peculiarly fitted. 

Messrs. Wei Vuk and Wei On arc familiar names to pe()j)le residing in 
Hongkong, the former l)eing the compradorc of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and the junior member [ChineseJ of the Legislative 
Council, and the latter a solicitor in the firm of Johnson, Stokes and Master. 
Both are men of great public sj^irit and doing much for the welfare of their 
fellow-countr\^men in the Colonw 

Among the \ounger returned students ra|)idl\- rising in usefulness and 
prominence must be included S. K. Alfred Sze, .M.A., Secretar\- to the U.S. 
Monetary Commission to China; V. K. Zau, U.S., Dean of the Western 
Department, Ngankin Cniversitx'; T. I). Wong, Shansi University; and T. 
Strong Yen, C.K., Canton- Hankow Railwaw 

Before concluding this cursorx' and, b\' force of circumstances, incomplete 
sketch, a few generalizations may not be out of jjlace. That the returned 
student has not till within the last few vcars |)layed as important a part 
politically as has been expected of him needs some explanation. Of course, 
the burden of reproof lies on the heads of the Chinese officials, who either 
out of ignorance or of jealousy, refused to a\ail themsebes of the sj^lendid 
material on hand, not exen beini'' willinii; to i/ive it a fair trial. ()nl\- when 
[)ressed by difficulties of a nature which the\' are unable to oxercome are the}' 
willing, and even then grudL>in<*^lv, to call into service men with a Western 
education. Such is the force and dej^th of their innate spirit of pride and 
exclusiveness. On the other hand, it must be conceded the returned student 
has been handicapped in his struggle for recognition and empUnment by a 
few disadvantages. As a rule, his origin is humble, though respectable, and 
in China, where a man is weiirhed according to his famil\- and not to his 
merits, this is a great drawback. Unknown is equivalent to unworthy. 
Again, having lived a Westerner's life, with a Westernized mind and spirit, 
adjustment to his original surroundings on his return is both distasteful and 
difficult, especially with tho.se having much to do with a vamen, the citadel 
of all that is corrupt, debasing, and sometimes revolting. His knowledge of 
the Chine.se language and literature is not as extensive and profound as migh 
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be desired, which is, perhaps, the <^reatest drawback, proved by the fact that 
Chinese knowing little English and much of their own language have 
succeeded much better in the official world than those possessing a Western 
college education but boasting little, if any, knowledge of their own language 
and literature. 

The future o the returned student is bright, a brightness steady and 
extending. China must reform, voluntary or otherwise, and in changing 
the sN'stem of (jovernment, finance, education, transportation, and commerce, 
men of education and enlightenment must come to the front. Western 
friends will be called in to give their assistance, but the bulk of the work 
will have to be handled b\' Chinese. In short the returned student has a 
grand opening before him, and may he not be found wanting when weighed 
in the balance ! 
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X authoritative Catholic writer has said:- "No branch of art exists 
for its own sake alone. Art is a servant, and it serves either God 
or the world; the spirit, or the flesh." 

A comparison between Western music, our relii^non's heavenly 
handmaid, nourished entirely in the service of the Church, and 
China's dwarfed unlovely muse, makes us realize afresh the |)r(jfitableness of 
Christian service for an art as well as for an indixidual. 

Chinese music of the Chao dynasty was probablx' in adxance of the 
contem|)orar\' Hebrew art which seems to have been unharmonic, simple, 
and noisy. But, emploxecl in Divine service, to carr\' to the peo|)les' hearts 
the raptures of the Psalms and the a|3peals of the proj)hets, the ma<^nificent 
imager)' and sublimit)' of poet and seer must ha\e inspired the noblest 
endeavDurs of Jewish musicians until "Daxid's lyre i^^ew mightier than his 
throne." 

In the next dispensation, "the harp the monarch minstrel swept" was 
superseded b\' a "Christian Ivre of mam- strings," as church fathers and 
saints chanted their Te Deums and the I'er Sanctus on blood-stained arenas. 
Mediaeval hierarchs de\ eloped reli^nous music into an art. I*'inall\-, the acme 
of inimitable perfection was reached in the mar\ellous creations of the 
Catholic mx'stic, Palestrina. and the rui^ged Protestant, Bach the two 
illustrations of the results of musical i^enius dexoted to religion. The one 
produced music of ineffable loxeliness, tvpe of the cloistral mood and 
its heavenly \isions. The other. "Protestantism's supreme poet," expresses, 
not the ijiif>ersonal, conxentual tvpe of spiritual life, but the supreme rapture 
of the individual in communion w ith (jod. loach's music breathes in nnstical 
cadences : 

"Speak l(» Him, () my soul, lor spirit with spirit vww iikcI 
C'loscr is He than breathing, nearer than hands and feel : 
Crod is law ♦ * ♦ *• 

The Protestant poet never disrej^ards those stern convictions and essentials 
of Christian faith, but at the same time rejoices that "Though He thunder 
by law, the thunder is still His voice." 
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Meanwhile, what was the progress of music in China? Theoretically, 
no nation has ^iven that art a higher place. Confucius regarded it as 
invaluable in Government service, resolving discords of state into concord. 
Indeed, music must have had a distinctly pathological effect on the Sage, 
for on one occasion, having heard a certain tune, he u^as in consequence unable 
to taste his food for three weeks! Confucius, however, cc^mplained of musical 
degeneration, which, continuing, must have caused a reversion back to type; 
for the most interesting feature of modern Chinese music is its primitiveness. 

In an\' Buddhist temple service in China \'ou may discover for yourself, 
in the weird minor cadences of the liturgx', and the processions, postures, etc., 
of the monks, the ^erm of all Western art -the choral chant. ^wA svniholic 
daucc. Out (>{ these elements have been developed in our civilization, poetry, 
music, and the drama. Xow notice in the temple ser\'ice how the necessar\' 
umTormity of movement and accent of the worshippers is effected by 
rhythmic (ycats on the temple drum —the germ of our modern orchestra. 
More than melod\' or harmonv that rude Chinese instrument quickens the 
pulses and brightens the e\'es of the |)allid monks. Kven your own blood 
is stirred, and xou feel a lowly kinship with the worshippers, realizing the 
strength, the vitality, the universalitx' of this primitive instinct of rhythm. 
Stronger, older than melodx', it is literallx' the life pulse (^f music. 

Is it well for missionaries, in giving this primitive j)eople our twentieth 
century t\pe of religion and cixilization, to ignore the factor of e\olution and 
make no allowances for the intermediate stages of development in morals 
and art? Take, for instance, the following suggestixe incident among others 
that might be gi\en. 

The missionarx" in charge of an excellent woman's school was invited 
to a Christmas entertainment planned entirelv bv the students. Chinese 
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angels, dressed in their white summer garments, raucoush- chanted : "(ilorv 
be to (jod in the highest." The maiii de\-oted themseKes to a little wax doll 
in a box, while Bible women, dressed as Chinese shepherds, frisked around 
creating much merriment! Angels, magi, and shepherds wept themselves to 
sleep that night, haxing learned of the awful sacrilege committed. But those 
innocent women had merely obeyed the same primitive dramatic impulse 
which in the earl\' church developed into the mxsteries and miracle plays — 
the oriirin of modern oratorio. 

*'Oh! the singing, out on my district!" groans the modern missionary, 
''three hundred men roaring 'Nearer, my Cod, to Thee,' each in his own time 
and tune ! " 

But I*o|3e (iregorx s musical missionaries to the Britons and Saxons had 
the same complaint to make. One of their number sighs over our unmusical 
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ancestors: "The only idea these heathen have of sin^in<^ is to howl like wild 
beasts I Can God be i^raciously pleased at such bellowing?" However, we 
need ^o no further back than to earl\' Congregationalism for the counterpart of 
native singing in China. The stern Puritans, filled to the saturation point with 
ifidividualisin, that essence of Protestantism, and source of Congregational 
singing in the first place, felt privileged t(j sing their hymns in an\' key, 
tempo, and with whatever embellishments their ])ersonal taste suggested. 
Moreover, the Brownists for a time actually |)raclise(l their conviction that 
singing in worship, like praxer, should be extempore! 

Leon (jautier ascribes the primitive song of mankind to a religious 
impulse :--" Discovering (jod in the Hea\ens, and attributing to Him the 
honour of the magnificence, and the harmony of creation he speaks - 
ah. no: he sin^s. And the first song of the lord of creation will be 
a Ininn to (jod, his Creator." UnfortunateU', in China, these vocalized 
expressions of newl\' awakened soul life offend all our canons of musical 
technique. 

The Chinese sinir the hii^hcst notes of Western lu'mns m the ordinarx' 
falsetto of their street s oiv's. Below these hollowhead tones, what we know 
as the "medium rei^ister" of the \oice seems to be entircK' ignored, and the 
chest tones are forced u}) far above their |)roj3er limits. Straining up the 
voice produces that coarse, strident quality of tone heard in chapel services. 
The soft singii^g of scale {passages, especiallx' doictii^uirds, to the sxllables koo. 
ma, or the combination koo-o liua, will correct this unixersal fault. Chinese 
voices .seem to vibrate in the back of the head, the throat, and nasal cavities, in- 
stead of against the hard palate, the natural sounding board of the voice. Hum- 
ming with chin muscles rela.xed is a xaluable exercise for increasini! resonance 
and bringing the voice forward to the front of the mouth. Often, an unruK* 
tongue pressed against the lar\nx, or bunched uj) high in the mouth, 
interferes with proper resonance. (let its mass out of the \\a\' b\- forming 
a furrow in it and placing the ti|) low against or below the front teeth. It 
should not scrape around Uj)ward, but having been raised to pronounce 
linguals, must return at once to its proper position and remain there. A 
correct position of tongue and throat for singing is gained b\' pronouncing 
the vowel aoii as if about to yawn. 

Instead of articulating with the lips, the Chinese pronounce in the throat 
and back of the mouth. To correct this serious fault and to bring the xoice 
forward, exercises in lip }>antonn*rne are \aluable. Holding back the breath, 
and making no sound, except perhaps an occasional whisper, have \'our class 
repeat the words about to be sung with the idea of making someone at a 
distance understand. 
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But what hymns and tunes shall they be tauy[ht ? "Adapt their <»wn 
melodies," is a sujjgestion often made. Let the suggestors try to sing " Rock 
of Ages," or ** Jesus, Lover of m\' Soul," to the tunes ** Little Brown Jug," or 
'* There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night ! " Adapting Spencer^ 
well-known definition of cadence, *'a selected tune should be the comment of 
the emotions on the text of the h\mn to which it belongs." 

The esoteric unfitness of Chinese airs to stimulate religious devotion, 
as well as their coarse, even ribald, associations should keep them out «>f 
church services. 

Non-liturgical missionaries naturally give their own musical heritage 
modern " (jospel songs," together with metrical versions of the Psalms and 
lyrics b\' Dr. Watts, Cowper, Doddiidge, the Wesleys, etc. 

No one acquainted with the religious history of America will despise 
(iospel hymns or deny their usefulness in seasons of special awaking. 
Nevertheless, in Knglish even, we notice that too often they are deficient 
in c|ualities essential for building up spiritual life. When, however, they arc 
put to the test of translation and thus depolarized of their tender memorio 
and the hallowed as.sociations of the home land we especiall)' realize their 
pi>\erl\' of thought. Moreover, the music, Ix^ing cjuick and livel\*, containing 
numerous sudden "skips" in the treble, requires lightness and flexibility of 
lone, whereas Chinese \()ices are singularl\' heavy and inelastic. l*lngli>h 
h\innod\' is i^ood the l)esl in the world; but it is written entireh' in rh\ nie<i 
meter owing in part to the impetus given In* our seventet nth and early 
eighteenth century ancestors. These worthy men had a |)assion for rh\ nn'ng 
e\er\thing. e\en to an act of Parliament, and "Paradise Lost," ** in order to 
make Mr. Milton plain." Unmetrical hynms were not allowed in the 
services during the interregnum, and non-liturgical churches ha\e gnmn up 
without them, thereb\- losing the inspiration of singing the sublinie^t 
h\'mns of Christendom —the Te Deinn, Ter Sanctus, Maginficat. the 
Psalms, etc. 

Chinese |)oetr\' does not readilx lend itself to thi> artificial system of 
versification, and our translated metrical hymns usuall\' p«>ssess small literarx 
merit. Is it best to confine the native h\'imiod\ to foreign metre entirrlv. 
ignoring the earlier h\imis of the Christian Church? As for the music, the 
Chinese pentatonic scale has more in common with ecclesiastical medi;e\al 
modes than with our modern svstem of tonalitv. Buddhist chants bear a 
resetnblance to the Ambrosian and earlv plain-song melodies of the church, 
and the Chinese can be taught to sing well unison hymns and chorals taken 
from Ciregorian sources. Missionaries should Ix^ idealists in bringing tu 
China only the best in religion, science, and art. 
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"Our best is bad, nor l^ears Thy test. 
Still it should be our very best.' 

In science, that means translating onl)' books less than twenty or even 
ten years old. But the best in ai-t is not the modern. To give the most 
spiritual and beautiful hymns and tunes we need also to consider the religious 
lyrics and music of earlier centuries. This takes time and trouble, but in 
the words of the great defender of music and all religious art : " We do 
thereby trive unto (jod a testimoiu' of our cheerful affection, which thinketh 
nothing too dear to be bestowed about the furniture of His service; as 
also because it serveth to the world for a witness of His almightiness, 
whom we outwardly honor with the chiefest of outward things as being of 
all things Himself, incomparabK' the greatest." 

Music has a stronger power over the emotions and volitions of a primitive 
people than with us of modern civilization. The study of our system is of 
great educational \alue to the Chinese, having a distinctly psychological 
effect in arousing a general resj)onsiveness, awakening their emotional nature 
and stimulating soul life. The Chinese take great pleasure in their own 
music and, when given the opportunity, become enthusiastic students in 
our Western system, doing good work in its \arious departments -vocal, 
instrumental, and in harmonw 

On a certain occasion, a large number of Chinese Christian students and 
preachers had an opportunity of hearing good music correctl\' performed, 
and afterwards their criticisms were solicited. .Some of them acknowledged 
that the musical performance induced a certain amount of ner\e excitement. 
They had to resist the feeling to shout or make \ iolent bodilx' movements. 
'* It made me tremble; but I thought it was a foretaste of Heaven," 
said one. 

Most of the students j)referre(l the ''Hallelujah" chorus. One of the 
teachers said, "I liked two, best of all the ladies' chorus 'The Lord is my 
Shepherd,' and that nuisic in which you could tell when the sheep ran away, 
up and down, in their ow n way, ending with the sad part. ' The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquit) of us all.'" As .Schubert's Female (Juartette, 
'* The Lord is my Shepherd," is considered the most exquisite gem of 
its kind in musical literature, and as the chorus *' All we like sheep" belongs 
to the strongest number in the Messidh. his taste was catholic. 

Best of all was a native preacher's criticism "The music was wonderful! 
We heard man)' foreigners singing different tones at the same time, which, 
instead of fighting, combined and blended into one beautiful sound." It was 
his first glimpse of that mysterious science born of the discords and concords 
of the mediiCNal Church — harmony. 
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'* I know not save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 

That out of three sounds, he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 

(>)nsider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught. 
It is everywhere in the world ; loud, soft — all is said. 

Give it to me to use, I mix it with two in my thought, 

And there I Ye have seen, and heard, consider, and bow the head." 
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' — rpHI-; visitiM- to Slmn^rliai, b> omtiiniiii^' -.xVnv^ tlic Jessfield Koacl. 
J^ Ijcy.ind the Hubhlrti},' Well, will come. ;ifter ii drive i>f i\v(, miles. ti> 
(1. the liine leiuiiiij,' ti> .St. Jnhii's Colle^^e. Tlie approach to the Collejjc 

F^ is tiot at ill] iUtractive.as but little of ih h 

llie entrance to llie j^roiinds has he L ^ 

thr-ni^'h the ,i;ate ;i scene very pleasing to the <i\ ] 

from, at the hack of the camps, is sitiiateil e 




qiia(iraii<,'i)tar striictnrc: upon its rii^hl flank, built at a lij^ht an^le to it, is the 
Science Hall. an<! ni)on the left is the new (lormitor>- hnil.hnt;. "\m\\ Kail," 
now ill process of erection. 
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Ali i»f the buildings are constructed of grey brick with red trimmings, 
and are uniform in appearance. The rtxifs preserve the graceful lines seen 
in the roofs of Chinese temples and pagt>das, and accordingly the architecture 




TllK SCIENCK MALI.. 
has been wittily called "Kurasian, " as it is a combination of the European 
and Asiatic styles. The general effect is certainly artistic, and the group of 
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(uildiriK'' are extremely picturesque. Here is carried on due of the lar^jesl 
diicalional works in China, and ime productive of important results. 

St. John's College coii.sisls of preparatory and collegiiite departments, 
he fiinner being a four \ears' course of study, and the latter three or f<iur 
■ears'. There are three schools in the colleKiate department, the .science 
ind arts, tbe medical, and the theological. In the preparatory- department 
■ at present some 300 stitdeiils; in the collt^iate al>uit fifty. 




J applicants, of which number 
I lack of dormitory accommo 



latin 



fhe 



knowledge of the 
Kn^Iish language are accept- 
tril. The demand for the 
education offered is very 
.jreal, and at the lastenirance 
examination there were J46 
Id be admitted, owing to 
uiti()n fee is $iMo Mes. 



give the students sufficient 



I j)er year. 

The aim of the |)reparatory dejjartment i 
I grounding in F.nglish to enable them to pursue higher courses in the 
i collegiate dejjartment. where all the in.5truction in mathematics, the natural 
^ sciences, history, ecimomics. psychology, logic, etc., is given in the Knglish 
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The physical development of the stuclents is looked after very carefuIK. 
and all the students receive regular military drill. The faculty at present 
consists of the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D. f President;. IVof. F. C. CcM>per. 
Department of Natural Science, Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, Department of Anatomy 
and Physiolo|^y, Prof. S. B. Giles, Department of Kn^lish Literature, Prof. 
\V. \\*. \'en. Department of Loj^ic and INycholo^y, Prof. M. P. Walker. 
Department of Mathematics, and the Re\ . Prof A. S. Mann, Department t>f 
Historx' and Kconomics. Dr. H. W. Boone is Dean of the Medical Facultv. 
and has associated with him as a staff of Professors. Dr. (\ S. F. Lincoln, Pn>f. 
V. C. Cooper, and Dr. \V. H. Jefferys. Bishop (iraves acts as Dean of the 
rhe:)lo<>ical .School, and is assisted b\' the clerical members of the facultv. 

The youn^ men educated at .St. John's, upon j.jrad uat ion, are of service 
to their country in manv ways. .\ lari^e number follow the calling of the 
teacher, and thus help in the introduction of the new learninj^ into China. 
Some become doctors, som^j cler«^yinen. some enter the emplo\- of the 
(lovcrnment in the Customs Department, or become interpreters an<i 
translators, and some enter commercial life. 

A \er\' active .Alumni .Association is in existence, consistinji^ of all those 
who have completed the course at the Colleiie. .At present it counts eij^hty 
members. This association was instrumental in raisin*^ over $14,000 Mex. 
towards the erection of the new Collei^e Buildin<^^ 

In accordance with its motto, the aim of St. John's Collej^e is the 
dissemination of " Lit^ht and Truth" in China. 

It believes that reform and pro^^ress are impossible until the clouds of 
ignorance and falsehood now enxelopini^^ the land ha\e been di.ssipatcd. 
and that this can onl\- be accomplished by the positive work of ^ivin^ an 
enli«'htened education. 




THE **ELLK4Y** Portable BATHROOM 

Luxurious! (tknant'-- hxti-kl). Healthy! 
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Indoor BattiJDg System 
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Invigorating! Expedilious! 




A ComiDJclious B:ith in 



Operated as easily as drawings up the blinds 

The '■Ellkay" Baths ari iiiuih -f Ihr rmi fjcs' luml-i-nnt^cl SI' rl. .■iiiiindhil in^iilc nr 




The -ELLKAY' BATHROOVS may be seen h, opsration , 
No. 22 Kiamjse Roar! 



THE MALKIN TILE WORKS CO., L.D., BURSLEM 

TllBS or evei-y desoptption kept In stock and on view at our Otllce. 
Floop Tiles, Healths, Dadoa, Olazed and Fancy Tllea of all the latest de^g'iiB. The 
best and cheapest seleatlon In the market 

ILBERT & CO., SluuigJmi, Sol, Apnls Jor Clibm 
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The |)h\ sical development of the students is looked after very carefully, 
and all the students receive regular military drill. The faculty at present 
consists of the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D. (President), Prof. F. C. Cooper, 
Department of Natural Science, Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, Department of Anatomy 
and Physiolojry, Prof. S. B. Giles, Department of Kn<^lish Literature, Prof. 
\V. \V. V'en, Department of Loi^ic and Psychology, Prof. M. P. Walker, 
Department of Mathematics, and the Rev. Prof A. S. Mann, Department of 
History and Kconomics. Dr. H. W. Boone is Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
and has associated with him as a staff of Professors, Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, Prof. 
V. C. Cooper, and Dr. VV. H. Jefferys. Bishop Ciraves acts as Dean of the 
rheolo«>ical School, and is assisted b\' the clerical members of the faculty. 

The youn^ men educated at .St. John's, upon graduation, are of .service 
to their countrx' in manv ways. A lari^e number follow the calling of the 
teacher, and thus help in the introduction of the new learning into China. 
Some become doctors, some clergymen, some enter the employ of the 
(jovcrnment in the Customs Department, or become interpreters and 
translators, and some enter commercial life. 

A very active Alumni Association is in existence, consisting of all those 
who have comf)leted the course at the College. At present it counts eighty 
members. This association was instrumental in raising over $14,000 Mex. 
towards the erection of the new College Building. 

In accordance with its motto, the aim of St. John's College is the 
dissemination of "Light and Truth" in China. 

It believes that reform and progress are impossible until the clouds of 
ignorance and falsehood now enveloping the land have been dis.sipated, 
and that this can onh* be accomplished In* the positive work of giving an 
enliirhtened educati* >n. 
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REGULAR PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 



Shanghai and Yangrtsze River Ports, >!/„, (.HiMiKiM;. Nankim^ Wiim-. 
KlUKlAM^ aii.l Hankiiw. TIr' S.S. TATUNG. POYANG. and NGANKIN fr.nn Shanghai 
every Wf.DNKMiaV ami SAriui.AV, anil frtmi Maiil^.m iVL-ry W i;m.av and |-k/1.a\. 

Hankow and lohanBr.-TiR- s.s. TUNGTING, at inictM.K ..f aiH.iii u^n .l...-, 
Hankow, Chan^sha and Slan^tan. 'iii,- s.s. SHASl. ^Vinw^ iii,- SumiinT Stasim. 

Shanerhai, ChefOO & Tientsin. T- r lliroo -.aitinj;- a lU^il., n;i}i mvlily l-UU al 

WEIHAIWEI I'liL- S.S. SHENGKING. CHUNGKING. WUCHANG. TUNGCHOW, etc. 
Shangrhai and Nlngpo.- lin.- s.s. pekin fr-.u siKih;;ti:ii ,.ii Mmm.vi. Wh,.sK~.\>A\ and 

Honsrkone and Canton, iiu- s.s, hankow. iiiaiiy .ltm<v jnimi. «ith iiongkonf., 
Camnr, anil .Maia.> S(,-.„iit„,,,i ( „. t HONGKONG loid PHILIPPINES. Tlu- S.,S, TEAN. 
TAUING. SUNGKIANG und KAIFONG. HONGKONG <ind AUSTRALIAN PORTS (calling at 
Manila). JXk S.s, CHANGSHA, CHINGTU. TAIYUAN and TSINAN. ai uj^ulai iiitirial-. 

FREQUENT SAILINGS TO ALL CHINA PORTS. 

BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, Managers, HONGKONG, CHINA & JAPAN. 






We beg: to call your attention to the fact 
that we sell the cheapest and best Cig:ars 
in the Far East. All kinds of Cigars and 
Tobacco kept in stock. 

O. A. van TRICHT & CO. 
No. 9A (SECOND FLOOR). 
HANKOW ROAD, SHANGHAI. 
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ClK $b<iNdbai l)or$( Bazaar €o., D<L 

(Inooppopated undep the Companies Opdinances, Hongrkong'.) 

Capital, Taels 270,000. 

36 Bubblingr Well Road, Shangrhai. 
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Situate in Bubbling Well Road, 
facing the Race ('ourse, this 
Company was established in 1903, 
taking over the business of the 
Company known under the same 
name which was started in 1889. 

The Buildings on the Bubbling 
Well Road Branch of the Com- 
pany cover an area of over 16 
mo7ay extending back from the 
Bubbling Well Road. Spacious 
Stable Accommoilation is pro- 
vided, with commodious coach-loft 
above. 

The Branch Kstablishments of 
the Company are situate at 20r 

Foochow Road and 7 Han- 

bUPy Road, where horses and 
carriages are hired daily and on 
monthlv terms. 

The Company has recently 
opened a Training Stable, la 
Gordon Road, under Foreign 
Supervision, with elaborate riding 
and driving menages. 



The Farriery Department of 
the Company is under the per- 
sonal supervision of an European 
Farrier. 

The Company has also an 
extensive Carriage Factory where 
carriages of every description are 
built to order, and repairs to 
carriages taken in hand and 
effected at at short notice. 

In the Harness Factory, at 
the Bubbling Well Branch, \ew 
Harness is made to order and 
supplied, and repairs to saddlery 
carried out at short notice. 

Saddlery and Pony Clothing of 
every description can be obtained 
in the Show Room, which is 
under Foreign Supervision. 
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Weekly Auction Sales of Ponies, Capplaeres, and Saddlery are held. 



Th Company Is In telephonic communication ^vlth all the Principal Hotels. 



All Busln 



Communications should be addressed to the General Maiia«ep. 



W« H. JACKSONf General Manager and Secretary. 
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Mex. $ 

Memorandum on Chinese Cur- 
rency, by F. Anderson o. lo 

Unzen (Japan) and round about 
it, by Drummond Hay 0.50 

The Hills about Soochow o. to 

The Daily Exchange Quotations, 
by C. S. Addis o.io 

The Currency Question, by PMward 
S. Little o. 10 

A China Sanitorium, Peitaiho... 0.50 

Sungpu Murders — Investigations 0.25 

Miracles and the Miraculous... 0.25 

Boxers in Manchuria, by John Ross o. 50 

Tariff of Duties Leviable 0.25 

Freemasonry in Shanghai and 
North-China, by F. M. Gratton 3.00 

The Future of the Port of Shanghai, 
by Sydney Skertchley 0.20 

The Export Trade of China ... 0.25 

Narrative of Massacres in Shansi o. 1 o 

Anti-Foreign Riots in China in 

X ^^ v J A ••• ••• ••• ••• ••( ^ • \j \J 

The Battle of Muddy Flat 
(S.V.C. Jubilee) 0.20 

Hsian, the Capital of Shensi, by C. 
F. Hogg 0*50 

The Great Earthquake in Japan, 

A Kj vJ X. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• v^ • ^ ^ 
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The Great P^arthquake in Japan, 
by H. Tennant 0.50 

Emperor Kuang Hsii's Reform De- 
crees, 1898 1. 00 

The Yellow River (Report to the 
'J'hrone) 0.50 

The Jubilee of Shanghai. Shan*^- 
hai Past (1843) and Fre.seat 
(1893) 0.50 

Report of The Missionary Con- 
ference (1890) 0.50 

Annex 17 To the Protocol. Re- 
gulation for Improvement of the 
Whangpoo 0.10 

Treaties between Empire of China 
and I'oreign Powers, S. F. 
Mayers, 2nd Edition 4.00 

Taxation Special Commission — 

Report of Tea Section o.io 

Re[)ort of Silk Section 0.25 

()[)ening of Woosung Railway to 
Chiangwan 0.25 

Riot in French Concession ... 0.25 
Review of Confucian Cosmogony 0.25 
Sup. Treaty between German and 

Chma 0*25 

Hong List, North-China 3.00 

Ladies' Directory, Shanghai ... 2.50 
Map of China and Plan of Settle- 
ment of Shanghai 1. 00 

East of Asia 1.50 




(Mex. $2.00 = about Gold $1.00). Po.stage extra. 
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Situate in Bubbling Well Road, 
facing the Race (Aiurse, this 
Company was established in 1903, 
taking over the business of the 
Company known under the same 
name which was started in 1889. 

The Buildings on the Bubbling 
Well Road Branch oi' the Com- 
pany cover an area oi over 16 
mo7Vy extending back from the 
Bubbling Well Road. Spacious 
Stable Accommodation is pro- 
vided, with commodious coach-loft 
above. 

The Branch Establishments of 
the Company are situate at 20a, 

Foochow Road and 7 Han- 

bUPy Road, where horses and 
carriages are hired daily and on 
monthlv terms. 

The Company has recently 
opened a Training Stable, la 
GOPdOn Road, under Foreign 
Supervision, with elaborate riding 
and driving menages. 




The Farriery Department of 
the Company is under the per- 
sonal supervision of an European 
Farrier. 

The Company has also an 
extensive Carriage Factory where 
carriages of every description are 
built to order, and repairs to 
carriages taken in hand and 
effected at at short notice. 

In the Harness Factorv, at 
the Bubbling Well Branch, New 
Harness is made to order and 
supplied, and repairs to saddlery 
carried out at short notice. 

Saddlery and Pony Clothing of 
every description can be obtained 
in the Show Room, which is 
under Foreign Supervision. 
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Weekly Auction Sales of Ponies, Capplaflres, and Saddlery are held. 
Th Company Is In telephonic communication \irlth all the Pplnclpal Hotels. 
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Memorandum on Chinese Cur- 
rency, by F. Anderson o. lo 

Unzen (Japan) and round about 
it, by Drummond Hay 0.50 
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The Daily Exchange Quotations, 
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S. Little o. 10 

A China Sanitorium, Peitaiho... 0.50 

Sungpu Murders — Investigations 0.25 

Miracles and the Miraculous... 0.25 

Boxers in Manchuria, by John Ross o. 50 

Tariff of Duties Leviable 0.25 

Freemasonry in Shanghai and 
North-China, by F. M.Gratton 3.00 

The Future of the Port of Shanghai, 
by Sydney Skertchley 0.20 

The Plxport Trade of China ... 0.25 

Narrative of Massacres in Shansi o. i o 

Anti-Foreign Riots in China in 
1891 2.00 

The Battle of Muddy Flat 
(S.V.C. Jubilee) 0.20 

Hsian, the Capital of Shensi, by C. 
F. Hogg c^o 

The Great Earthquake in Japan, 
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The Great Earthquake in Japan, 
by H. Tennant 0.50 

ICmperor Kuang Hsu's Reform De- 
crees, 1898 1. 00 

The Vellow River (Report to the 
Fhrone) 0*50 

The Jubilee of Shanghai. Shan'^ 
hai Past (1843) and Pre.sccU 
(1893) 0.50 

Re[)ort of The Missionary Con- 
ference (1890) 0.50 

Annex 17 To the Protocol. Re- 
gulation for Improvement of the 
Whangpoo o.io 

Treaties between I empire of China 
and I'orcign Powers, S. F. 
Ahiyers, 2nd ICdition 4.00 

Taxation Sj)ecial ('ommission — 

Re[)()rl of 'Tea Section o.io 

Re[)()rt of Silk SecUion 0.25 

Opening of W'oosung Railway to 
('hiangwan 0.25 

Riot in Trench C(mcession ... 0.25 
Review of Confucian C'osmogony 0.25 
Sup. 'Treaty between German and 
China 0.25 

Hong List, North-China 3.00 

Ladies' Directory, Shanghai ... 2.50 
Map of China and Plan of Settle- 
ment of Shanghai 1. 00 

East of Asia 1.50 
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EifiTht 9-column pp., Tls. 24 (about G$16.00) pep annum. 



CHINA'S, leading and largest daily. Circulates in all the river 
and coast ports, has the best telegraphic service in the East, 
and by tar the greatest number of contributors — And 
SUHSCRIHEKS. Its shipping news is the most accurate and 
exhaustive East of Suez and West of San Francisco. 

CommUnicaliohs should he addressed to the Business Manager, 

NoRTH-ClItNA HkKALD OkKUK. SlIANCUIAI. 
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cThc iloith-China ^icralb 

(ESTABLISHED 1852> 
Weekly, about 64 pp„ Tls. 12 (about G$8) per annum. The Weekly 

edition of the " Nopth-China Daily News. 
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HIS is the most widclv circulated ne\vs|)a|)('r, |)rinted in 
r>nglish, in China. It holds a position of |)rc(Jminence in 
h^ir Eastern h'tcrature onlv attained bv half-a-centurv's 
close study of its i)oh*tical and social organisations, and is 
read attentively and thoughtfully in the remotest parts of the Empire. 
And not only in China is it a recognised authority. Its advent is 
looked forward to in all ExciLLsii spKAKiN(i countriks by those who 
have interests in the East — its weekly resume of trade conditions and 
imports and exports making it especially valuable to the commercial 
world. As a direct means of reaching the official, the merchant, and 
the educated classes it has no competitor. 

The Business Managkr will be pleased to answer any inquiries 
addressed to him at the North-China Herald Office, Shanghai. 
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AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
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OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
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